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When I Consider Thy Heavens .. . me 

the sn 

left ¢ 

Then, 

W: were traveling into the far northern reaches of the will, either. When our look-out saw the beautiful lakej™ seemé 

Province of Quebec in Canada, where roads occasion- come inte view, he forgot all about stumps and “dead-§§ and it 

ally broaden out into single-lane ruts. At the end of the heads.” Throwing up his arms, he had cried, “Praise Goijy world 

trail, we transferred our equipment into two large whale- from whom all blessings flow.” and 

boats and continued another twenty miles through pine- It made me a little ashamed to think that I had presumedjy ‘the | 

ringed lakes, tinged with the bluest of skies and the whitest he was merely measuring a fish. and t 

of clouds. In this confused and perplexed world, it is not easy tom Work. 
It was lumber country. Timber of all sizes and shapes “lift up our eves unto the hills.” So many floating obstacles 
gave mute evidence of recent log jams and made navigation and hidden “dead-heads” of life demand our attention that 

difficult. Stumps, whose heads were just under water, pro- we seldom consider the heavens and the glory of God. T" 

vided real hazards to boats and motors. The second occu- The question of our Lord rings out today with renewed ~ ™ 

pant of each boat was therefore stationed on the bow to meaning: “Having eyes, do you not see?” Ing or 

serve as a look-out for floating logs and hidden “dead- Only as we have a big-enough God, “the everlasting God, § "S — 

heads.” Thus, feeling our way and following a zig-zag the Creator of the ends of the earth,” shall we be able to shout 

course, we proceeded with caution. wend our way slowly, but surely, toward our eternal Mt 

Rounding a bend in the channel between two lakes, the destination. et 

look-out in the boat ahead suddenly stood on his feet, nothi 

raised his arms toward the heavens, and shouted something For as we “consider Thy heavens,” we come to cry withig 

that we could not catch over the roar of the motors. the Psalmist: “What is man that Thou art mindful of him? ™™ 

We presumed his rapturous gesture indicated the size Even man, with all his atomic power, is not the final word. terda 

of the fish he intended to catch. But later that evening, Lifting our eyes to the glory of the heavens, we can grow of oui 

as we made camp in the nestling pines, I asked the guide in that revealed knowledge that only God’s redemptive only 

what my friend had said as we rounded the bend into the power in Jesus Christ can restore man’s lost glory and make ™*Y 

lake. him God’s man once again. mind 

I'll never forget his answer, and I don’t think the guide “Having eyes, do you not see?” _ 

possil 

—Menrte S. Inwin We 

Minister, First Presbyterian Church morn 

Poughkeepsie, New York now. 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Harold Blake Walker 





NOH HAAN ag pti 


This is the day which the Lord hath 
made; we will rejoice and be glad in it. 
(Psalm 118:24) 


FTEN, when I have sung the lines of 
Samuel F. Smith’s lovely hymn, 


The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears, 


[have thought of the sunrise I watched 
from a high mountain peak in Colorado. 
We had made our camp the night be- 
fore beside a swiftly flowing stream. 
Long before daylight, we began a climb 
toward the heights and reached the 
crags of the peak just before the sun 
rose. We watched as the sun touched 
the snow on the surrounding peaks, and 
left the valleys deep in the shadows. 
Then, as the sun climbed higher, its light 
seemed to inch down the mountain sides 
and into the valleys and gorges, until the 
world around us was ablaze with light 
and color. We knew it was true that 
“the heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” 
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‘od. _ experience of morning on a 

mountain peak suggests what morn- 
ing ought to be. The wonder and fresh- 
ness of the dawn should beget in us 
shouts of anticipation, not growls of ir- 
fitation. The coming of morning brings 
us a new day, a fresh page of life with 
nothing written on it. Today is that 
strange link between yesterday and to- 
morrow. Tomorrow, today will be yes- 
terday, its legacy poured into the stream 
of our personal history. Tomorrow exists 
oly in the mind as an image of what 
may be, and yesterday exists only in the 
mind as memory of what has been. But 
today is ours. “This is the day which the 
Lord hath made” for us, and it is full of 
possibilities to be claimed. 

We were meant to command the 
morning, to be masters of the eternal 
now. Often, however, we do not com- 
mand because our minds are vagrants. 
Today’s possibilities are destroyed by 


1ewed 


+ God, 
ble to 
ternal 


with 
him?” 
word. 
grow 
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make 


the memory of yesterday’s disappoint- 
ments and failures. Intent on destroying 
our poise, the irritations of yesterday 
crowd into the mind at dawning like a 


horde of angry mosquitoes. 
Vel.# 
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Or, quite possibly, today becomes a 
thing of shreds and patches because to- 
morrow looms forbiddingly beyond. 
There are fears that focus in tomorrow, 
and they thwart the promise of today. 
Reaching out like the tentacles of an 
octopus, from the unfathomed future, 
anxieties crowd the mind. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the morning. It dawns 
as it always does. The trouble comes 
from our minds. It comes from the in- 
vasion of yesterday and tomorrow. The 
past and the future are aggressors against 
the peace and the promise of today. 

We can take command of the morning 
by taking command of our minds. Ed- 
ward Dyer noted wisely that “my mind 
to me a kingdom is,” a kingdom to be 
commanded in the morning. We can 
summon creative, useful images to 
crowd out the discouraging images that 
are hangovers from yesterday or fearful 
images borrowed from tomorrow. Notice, 
in Psalm 118, how the Psalmist changed 
his mind. His day began with his mind 
on his troubles. He says: “They com- 
passed me about like bees”; but he 
changed his mind in a flash: “The Lord 
is my strength and song; and is become 
my salvation.” He began with feelings 
of “distress,” he says, but he changed 
his mind with a triumphant shout: “This 
is the day which the Lord hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 


II 
Wm is more, we can face the morn- 
ing in the sure confidence that the 
day “the Lord hath made” has some 
worthy purpose for us hidden within the 
mystery of it. It is fatal to begin the 
morning with the cynical spirit of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, who noted discon- 
solately, “Life must go on. I forget just 
why.” Life would be utterly futile and 
the dawn full of distaste if we felt like 
Thomas Hardy’s Tess, who complained 
that the stars are like apples, some good, 
some blighted. “We live on a blighted 

one,” she said sadly. 

But our star is not blighted. It is full 
of wonders to be understood, love to be 
experienced, truth to be found, good- 
ness and beauty to be appreciated. 
Haven't you ever felt like Jacob, wres- 
tling through the hours with an angel 
and saying: “I will not let thee go until 
thou bless me”? 


“The Morning Light Is Breaking” 


Ernie Pyle sensed the meaning of days 
infused with purposes and objectives 
while he lived at the front in the days 
of the Second World War. He noted 
what he called “the magnificent sim- 
plicity” of life at the front. It was life 
consisting only of the essentials—food, 
sleep, transportation, and “what little 
warmth and safety a man could manage 
to wangle out of it by personal ingenu- 
ity.” Normally, I suppose, a life stripped 
to bare necessities would be boring. But 
time passed rapidly. Said Pyle, “A whole 
month would be gone before I knew it.” 

What gave life at the front its mean- 
ing was a sense of objectives to be won, 
a feeling of comradeship in a meaning- 
ful cause. Life was being given to some- 
thing, spent for purposes loosely defined 
as “the four freedoms.” There was, said 
Ernie Pyle, “a feeling of vitality, of 
being in the heart of everything, of 
being a part of it—no mere onlooker, but 
a member of the team.” 

Maybe that is the secret of life with 
joy and gladness in it despite the pain 
and the wounds. Perhaps that is why 
Jesus talked so much about the King- 
dom of God. It was something to be 
won inside a man’s soul and outside in 
the world as well. We would think that 
a man marching toward a cross would 
be despondent and defeated in spirit. 
We would think he would greet the 
dawn discouraged and down, but it 
wasn't so. He talked instead of joy and 
gladness, as if life were worth living, 
no matter how it ended. There was joy 
for him in fighting against odds and liv- 
ing for the Kingdom, no matter what the 
cost. 

It is the awareness of growing grace 
and power to manage life and to sustain 
the good that gives meaning and glad- 
ness to our lives. It is the merging con- 
fidence that we can take life as it comes 
and triumph over the evils in it that 
brings joy to our days. There is a sense 
of destiny in every morning when we 
command it with worthy purposes and 
aims, as we know that “this is the day 
which the Lord hath made” for growing 
in grace and knowledge. To begin each 
day in the certainty that this day we 
are instruments of God for the building 
of his Kingdom is to greet each dawn 
with gratitude and anticipation. 
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For Ordaining Women 


« While listening to the debate over 
the proposal to ordain women to the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., at the Los Angeles General As- 
sembly, it seemed that the chief situa- 
tions in which ordained women ministers 
would be helpful were not being visu- 
alized. The theological and Biblical con- 
siderations raised in the committee re- 
port were well stated, and everyone was 
aware that from the general principles 
of New Testament ethics there is no 
place for discrimination between the 
sexes. The argument, so far as there was 
opposition, was on practical grounds: 
whether women would be called to 
churches in preference to men; whether 
homemaking and the ministry could be 
combined; whether men would accept 
the leadership of a woman over a ses- 
sion. Even though all these matters were 
discussed, the Assembly voted for it by 
a majority that appeared to be about 
three to one. 

It was recognized that women would 
probably not be called to minister to 
larger congregations, as men’s leadership 
would usually be preferred. There was 
admission that opposition through fear 
of competition for smaller churches 
where they might be called—or for any 
sized church, for that matter—would be 
an unworthy motive. If any woman’s 
ability to serve Christ as a pastor were 
so outstanding as to overcome a local 
congregation's reluctance to prefer femi- 
nine leadership, that leadership should 
not be wasted. But all this missed the 
most obvious fields of service where or- 
dination would help many of our fine 
women workers in their present work. 

As I listened to the debate, my mind 
turned to the situations I have observed 
on National Mission and Foreign Mis- 
sion fields. There, splendid women mis- 
sionaries are already doing evervthing 
a minister does except to preside over 
session and congregational meetings and 
administer the sacraments. Thev preach 
and do pastoral work of all kinds. Thev 
win people to Christ by personal and 
preaching evangelism. They gather them 
into churches and prepare them for bap- 
tism and church membership and for 
the organization of the churches by the 
presbytery. They serve these churches, 
sometimes for vears, before they are 
strong enough to call a full-time pastor. 
They are handicapped in their service 
because they cannot baptize infants and 
serve the Lord’s Supper to their people. 

To make the matter concrete, we 
may think of the work I observed some 
vears ago in the Colcord Larger Parish 
in West Virginia. Spending my summer 


vacation there, helping out in varig 
ways, I learned to know the probk 
first-hand. I saw the regard in whi 
Miss Shirley Jo Smith was held as g 
built up and organized church af 
church in those rough mining com 
nities. Strong men respected her pread 
ing and leadership. They do at { 
atomic project at Waverly, Ohio, w 
she is serving now. Her ministry woy 
be strengthened by being able to p 
form all ministerial functions. I use 
as an example only because I know 
best. There are dozens of other nation 
missionaries who could be similarly cit 
as outstanding examples. 

The same holds true on the far-fiuy 
world-mission field, with this adé 
need, that we bear a more consiste 
witness in Moslem countries and oth 
lands where the status of women leayg 
so much to be desired. There, in 
an undermanned mission,  ordai 
women could extend their spiritual mis 
istry with the sacraments, and give fw 
ther demonstration of the Christia 
standard: “There is neither male nor 
male . . . in Christ.” 

—Epwarp W. Sti 
Minister, Dundee Presbyterian Chun 
Omaha, Nebhras 


‘High Time 
for a High Calling’ 


« ...I1.. . wish to take this oppo 
tunity to thank you for the article “Hig 
Time for a High Calling,” by Edwan 
B. Paisley, which appeared in the Ma 
28 issue. The article is well written anj 
goes into a very acute problem in a 
Church. . . . Epwin H. Riv 
President, Jamestown Colley 
Jamestown, North Dakoté 


*,.. Battle of the Signs’ 


« “Race Relations: Battle of the Signs 
(P.L., May 28) makes history. 

For some years, I have maintained 
that, if white residents did not put thei 
homes on the market the instant a Neg 
family moved in, property values woul! 
not go down and the neighborhool 
would not decline. . . . 

The Reverend Earl T. Sturgess has 
made history by being the first to offe 
a practical program to solve this prob 
lem. His vision should be translated into 
a nationwide effort. Power to him! 

—Paut CALvIn Payne 

General Secretary, Board of Christian 

Education of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvanit 
(Continued on page 8 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER is a portrait of fire- 
man and churchman Everett Thomp- 
son, of Wantagh, Long Island, New 
York. For the story on Mr. Thomp- 
gon’s varied and busy life, see A 
Man with Two Careers, page 9. 


And on pages 12-15 is presented 
the entire Social Education and 
Action Report, adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May. 

Most of the problems that come 
under social education and action 
are current and fluid situations in 
which no one has the benefit of 
hindsight. Accordingly, it would be 
a rare topic on which all Presby- 
terians reach unanimous and perfect 
agreement. 

When this report was being dis- 
cussed at the Assembly in Los 
Angeles, one commissioner asked 
whether the pronouncements bound 
the conscience of all Presbyterians. 
Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
replied: “Of course they do not. The 
Presbyterian Church does not hand 
down authoritative pronouncements 
binding the conscience. Our under- 
standing of the authority in the 
Church is that it comes from God 
through the people and up to the 
General Assembly, and not vice 
versa. But no Presbyterian should 
feel free to ignore the pronounce- 
ments of the General Assembly, for 
it is our further theory that the way 
to find out the Will of God (which 
is excessively difficult) is for or- 
dered groups of men in a spirit of 
prayer to discuss the issues in the 
light of the Scriptures and, after 
having spoken to each other, and 
listened to each other, to take a vote 
as to their conviction.” 

Dr. Blake’s answer seems to us 
to sum up the difference between 
an authoritarian Church and ours. 
No good Presbyterian will view 
lightly the actions of his Assembly. 
But if after adequate study and 
prayer, he finds himself in dissent 
on a particular issue, it is his priv- 
ilege as a Presbyterian to follow the 
precept that “God alone is Lord of 
the conscience.” 


THE COMING ISSUE WILL 
BRING a profile of an English lady, 
Dorothy L. Sayers, long known as 
one of the immortals in detective 
story writing. During the past dozen 
vears, Miss Sayers has become al- 
most as famous as an author of re- 
ligious books and plays. Our story is 
written by Ormerod Greenwood, 
who produced Miss Sayers’s play 
cycle The Man Born to Be King. 
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Preacher Jose Borges warms to his text during morning Pastor Borges greets Presbyterian U.S.A. missionary Mrs. Robert 
service in main sanctuary of Sao Paulo’s Igreja Unida. McIntire after morning worship at Garden of Olives Church. 


j “Dr. “Sorges is the biggest man in 
Braziliax; Protestantism,” one enthusias- 
tic fellow minister remarked recently. 


This kind of praise would amuse the 
Reverend Dr. Jose Borges dos Santos, 


Junior (he uses the English junior in- 
stead of the Brazilian filho). For Jose 
Borges is but a fraction over five feet 


tall and weighs but a hundred pounds. 
But Jose Borges is also pastor to a de- 
nomination, two churches, seven con- 
gregations, and several mission points in 
Brazil’s largest city. 
‘ The tiny churchman with the impos- 
Half the size of many men, Moderator ing duties is Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
Jose Borges does the work of a dozen of Brazil. He is pastor of Sao Paulo's 
Igreja Unida (“United Church”), a par- 
ish which reaches almost ten thousand 
people every week. He reaches thou- 
sands more outside the church with a 
regulir daily broadcast. He has taught 
hundreds of seminary students. And he 
By Henry L. McCorkte is a great evangelist and preacher. 

Some peonle are surprised when they 
discover \ ho this mite of a man is. But 
surprise soon turns to wonder when he 
starts to preach his usual thirty-to-forty- 
minute sermon (Brazilian Protestants, 
like American Protestants of old, feel 
that anything under half an hour is just 
an introduction). 

His voice is rich and resonant and 
reaches every part of even the largest 
sanctuary (the Igreja Unida holds some 
750 and is packed for three services 
each week). He talks in spurts, usually 
without text. His message is simple and 
practical, usually showing how Chris- 
tianity works to vitaliz® lives. A great 
gesturer, he likes to shoot hand, with 
index finger erect, high into the sky to 
emphasize a point. He watches his con- 
gregations carefully and speaks directly 

Igreja Unida sanctuary is 33 years old to everybody in the church, even turning 
and located in old section of the city. around to choir members seated behind 
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Teaching elder Borges tells story 


him. He can spot a nodder in a second, 
and he remembers to kid the sleepy one 
after service. 

In 1947, Dr. Borges went to an ocu- 
list for a routine eye examination. The 
oculist told him he was going blind. 
With Mrs. Borges’s help, he then began 
to memorize the Bible, starting with the 
teaching parables of Jesus. Night after 
night the two worked, Mrs. Borges read- 
ing, Dr, Borges recording. 

There are few secrets in the large 
but closely knit Igreja Unida parish. 
Members of the church found out about 
these evening sessions, and some of the 
congregation began prayer meetings for 
their pastor’s sight. To this day, Dr. 
Borges has had no trouble with his eyes. 

More than occasionally in a service, 
one notes a sudden surge of feeling 
when Dr. Borges is reading the lessons. 
As the words from the Bible spring 
faultlessly across the pews, one sudden- 
ly is aware of the fact that the reader 
is not looking at the Scriptures but at 
the congregation. Dr. Borges can’t esti- 
mate how much of the Bible he knows 
by heart (“I don’t like statistics,” he 
says), but he does like to note that his 
father read the Bible through seventy- 
six times. . 

In 1898, two years before the found- 
ing of his present church, Jose Borges 
was born to a miner’s family in the staid, 
conservative town of Ouro Preto, State 
of Minas Gerais. When Jose was a year 
old, his father acquired a Protestant 
Bible. Sr. Borges asked the local padre 
for a Roman Bible, and he and his father 
went through both Bibles verse by verse. 

Dr. Borges’s father was reading the 
Protestant Bible when he came to the 
Second Commandment in Exodus 
(“Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image. . . .”). Dr. Borges’s grand- 
father said, “Stop. Throw that book in 
the fire. It’s false.” But Jose Borges, Sr., 
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(humorous, apparently) to 
two of his ruling elders in small court fronting main church. 






reminded his father that both Bibles said 
the same thing. The grandfather said, 
“We are wrong,” and the family began 
to look for a Protestant minister. 

There was none in the town be- 
cause there were no Protestants in the 
town. But later the family learned of a 
Methodist minister seventy-five miles 
away and wrote to him. He came to 
Ouro Preto and baptized the Borgeses. 

With his father’s strong churchman- 
ship as an example, the ministry seemed 
a logical step for Jose. In 1923, the slim 
lad was graduated from the Presbyte- 
rian seminary in Campinas, some sixty 
miles northwest of Sao Paulo. He went 
to the mission field in his native state 
for a year, but then was called back to 
Campinas to tackle one of the most im- 
portant jobs in the Presbyterian Church 
—pastor of the influential Central 
Church in the seminary city. 

His predecessors there were Dr. Eras- 
mo Braga, who became perhaps the 
most famous Protestant pastor in Brazil 
(one of Rio de Janeiro’s broadest boule- 
vards is named after him), and Dr. 
Miguel Rizzo, brilliant preacher and 
apostle to the intellectuals. Both men 
went to the Igreja Unida, and both later 
were elected Moderators. 

For the next twenty years, Jose Borges 
divided his time between the several 
hundred members of growing Central 
Church and the scores of young men 
who were preparing for the ministry. 
He became a full-time professor in 1941, 
but preached twice a month in Sao Paulo 
at the Igreja Unida. In 1945, he was 
elected co-pastor with Dr. Rizzo at 
Igreja Unida, and in 1948, was elected 
pastor when Dr. Rizzo retired. 

In North American terminology, Dr. 
Borges would probably be called pastor 
of a “collegiate” church or inner-city 
larger parish. But he is technically just 
pastor of the Igreja Unida, It happens 


Missionary Borges is surprised at report from teacher 
Mylnen Negrao, who runs Sunday school at Brasilandia. 







that the Igreja Unida is a church with 
missions, which in turn have missions. 

The city of Sao Paulo, with more than 
three million inhabitants, has only some 
120 established, self-supporting Protes- 
tant churches. This figure seems low 
to North Americans. But it must be re- 
membered that Protestantism is a mi- 
nority religion, with only one-twenty- 
fifth of Brazil's fifty-six million people. 
But one of the 120 is a 7,000-member 
Pentecostal congregation which meets 
in a church the size of a university field- 
house. Most of the churches have at least 
one organized congregation which they 
help support in addition to a couple of 
mission Sunday schools or preaching 
points. And it has been estimated that 
for each Protestant communicant mem- 
ber, there are at least four nonmember 
adults who attend Protestant services. 

Although church extension programs 
are merely routine for most big-city 
Protestant churches in Brazil, the Igreja 
Unida’s efforts are hardly that. 

Pastor Borges’s main congregation 
(membership, 1,800 plus) is one of 
sixteen self-supporting Presbyterian 
churches in Sao Paulo. Half of the six- 
teen are products of Igreja Unida 
church extension work. One of the for- 
mer Igreja Unida missions is today the 
third largest Presbyterian church in the 
city. Another has already founded three 
of its own, is turning another over to 
the presbytery, and has six additional 
supported congregations under its care. 

The Igreja Unida itself consists of 
the main church buildings downtown; 
the “Garden of Olives” Church with its 
large property in the fashionable ridge 
section of the city; and seven supported 
congregations ranging in size from fifty 
to two hundred adherents. One of the 
newest of these is the Brasilandia group 
in a poor, struggling suburb some thir- 
teen miles from center city. The Garden 
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Dr. Borges (right center) receives three new members on profession of faith. This 
ceremony is regular weekly part of Igreja Unida worship. Sanctuary is always full. 


Good music is always included in a Borges-planned service. Here Dr. Borges conducts 
anthem during Garden of Olives worship. This group is small section of Unida choir. 


Most important problem for Brasilandia congregation ot eighty is finding site 
for future building. Igreja Unida members who serve mission here discuss spots. 
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of Olives congregation and several of the 
supported groups have their own mis 
sion points. It’s no wonder that the 
Presbyterian churches of Sao Paulo 
handle more mission work than the’ Bra. 
zilian Presbyterian Church’s Board of 
National Missions. 

Jose Borges gives the credit for the 
growth of his church to his scores of lay 
workers and to his predecessors. Dr, 
Rizzo and the late Dr. Braga. But the 
mantles which they fashioned fit easily 
on the shoulders of Dr. Borges. ; 

His secret is his glowing, unbounded 
spirit. As a girl student said after a 
church dedication near Sao Paulo at 
which he spoke, “I think that Dr. Borges 
is more spirit than body.” One dav dur- 
ing an evangelism campaign, Dr. Borges 
preached five full sermons without any 
food—it was a fast day for the cam. 
paigners. Nobody expected him to get 
through the last couple of sermons, but 
he did. His one concession to self is 
sleep. “If I don’t get eight hours, I just 
don't get my work done.” 

Everybody is his friend, and every- 
body likes to joke about him. He over- 
heard some man after a service call him 
“the little man with the big mouth.” 
For the next few weeks, Dr. Borges 
called himself “The Mouth.” His former 
seminary students call him the “old 
master” or the “old maestro.” He took 
three vears of music when he was a boy 
and likes to play the piano. 

His favorite hobbies are listening te 
classical music—“especially Bach”—and 
growing orchids—at one time he had 
more than sixtv different varieties. He 
was married in 1925 and has four sons 
and a daughter. 

Brazil’s Presbvterian Moderator seems 
to have trouble with street cars. Once 
when he was on a Campinas trolley, 
a woman started shouting at him for 
all to hear, “Reverend Borges, Reverend 
Borges, I have wonderful news for vou. 
My husband is dead.” The small pastor 
took several weeks to get the truth 
around—that the woman shouted _ be- 
cause she was excited about joining the 
Church. She had been separated from 
her husband, and therefore, under the 
rules of the Brazilian Church, could not 
make her profession of faith. 

On a typical rainy day in Sao Paulo, 
a clanking trolley pushed its way down 
a slippery cobblestone street. Suddenly, 
a Chevrolet sedan piloted by an intent 
driver rounded the trolley. The motor- 
man stopped the trolley and watched, 
fascinated, as the car skidded around 
his charge. Almost miraculously, the 
Chevvy straightened itself out and went 
on. Someone asked the trolley driver 
later why he stopped. “I was just trying 
to see where that man was trying to go.” 

The auto driver, of course, was Mod- 
erator Borges. Whether he’s in a car, a 
plane, a pulpit, or a radio studio, he’s 
always on the go for the Church. 
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n the night of April 13, 1954, fire 

broke out in a five-story building 
in Brooklyn, New York. Soon, firemen 
were at work both inside the building 
and on the roof. But the flames had 
spread quickly, and the walls were 
weakened to the danger point. 

Suddenly, an outside wall buckled 
and collapsed. When the blinding stream 
of dust and ashes settled, several of the 
firemen were separated from the crew. 

The officer in charge, Everett Thomp- 
son, ordered a search. All the men were 
located but one—Fireman Gold had ap- 
parently fallen into the basement. 

The fire was still raging. The base- 
ment was flooded with water, and an- 
other wall might collapse at any mo- 
ment. But Thompson would not aban- 
don a fireman until every effort had been 
exhausted to save him, Leading the way 
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Popular game- and song-leader, Elder Everett Thompson is co-adviser of Junior High Presbytery Westminster Fellowship. 


himself, Thompson climbed with his 
search party into the basement. 

They found Fireman Gold helplessly 
trapped by fallen debris. Working fran- 
tically, they released the man and got 
him to safety before the collapse of an- 
other wall. 

Three months later, Fireman First 
Grade Everett Thompson was at Wilson 
College, Pennsylvania, serving on the 
faculty of the Presbyterian Summer 
Leadership Training School. During his 
week of teaching, he was called back 
to New York to receive the Certificate 
of Merit from the fire commissioner for 
his conspicuous heroism that night in 
April. 

It was no mere coincidence that 
Thompson was found working in the 
educational program of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Virtually all of his time 
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away from his fire-fighting career 
Thompson devotes to the Church. And 
when he retires from the New York Fire 
Department—five years from now—he 
expects to begin a second career as a 
full-time employee in the Church’s 
teaehing force. 

Everett Thompson, born forty years 
ago in Brooklyn, of Danish parents, was 
reared an Episcopalian. His father, a 
teacher in the New York public schools, 
inculcated in Everett and his brother 
John a keen respect for the advantages 
of civil-service employment and was 
pleased when both boys chose careers in 
the city fire department. 

Everett was graduated at Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio, in 1938, and took gradu- 
ate studies at New York University. 

Beginning his work with the fire de- 
partment in 1940, he has served unin- 
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A MAN 





WITH TWO CAREERS 


terruptedly, save for the war years, 
which he spent in destroyer and battle- 
ship service with the Seventh and Fifth 
the South Pacific. In 1941, 
Everett married Lorraine Elizabeth 
Swain of Nantucket. With their two 
sons, Roger, twelve, and Wesley Swain, 
seven, the Thompsons live in one of the 
Levitt homes in Wantagh, Long Island. 
He did not depart from his Episcopalian 
background until the time of his mar- 
riage, when he joined his wife’s Dutch 
Reformed Church. After moving to Long 
Island in 1951, the family joined the 
First Presbyterian Church in Levittown, 
a small but rapidly expanding congrega- 
tion. Almost before the family was 
settled in its home, Everett was 
busy working with the church school 
and laying the groundwork for a lively 
committee of Christian education. 

In the Dutch Reformed congregation 
from which the family had come, Everett 
had been a deacon and a Sunday-school 
superintendent. Attracted by the Pres- 
byterian curriculum,” Everett 
consulted with Miss Emily Gibbs, then 
the Christian Education field director 


Fleets in 


new 


“new 


NIPANI 


for metropolitan New York, and with 
other Presbyterian leaders. As a result, 
the Dutch Reformed Church adopted 
the Faith and Life Curriculum, and Ev- 
erett learned to know a few future Pres- 
byterian fellow workers. During this 
period, he took “all the courses on re- 
ligion they had to offer” at New York 
University and was well prepared to 
serve as elder and chairman of the 
Christian Education Committee when 
he joined the Levittown Presbvterians 
in 1951. 

In the first three vears of its history, 
Everett and his committee have super- 
vised the development of the church 
school (sessions are now being held at 
8:30, 10:00, and 11:30 each Sunday 
morning); inaugurated a vacation Bible 
school, a Westminster Fellowship for 
both junior-high and high-school voung 
people, a youth choir, and an annual 
officers’ training conference. Results of 
their work are also reflected in the in- 
creased attendance of Levittown teach- 
ers at presbytery training schools and 
in the fact that the second largest dele- 
gation from any individual church in the 
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Three days a week, Thompson works in Board of Foreign Missions shipping room. 
Here he packs bandages made by churchwomen to be sent to Japan and India. 
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New York area at Wilson Training 
School last summer was the crowd ¢ 
nineteen adults and seven children thy 
attended from the Levittown congr 
gation. 

Throughout the wide metropolita 
area of Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery, 
Everett is co-adviser of the Junior High 
Presbytery Westminster Fellowship 
(with Miss Jean Carlson, a director ¢ 
Christian Education). In this job, h 
gives basic training to advisers in loc 
churches, conducts leadership work 
shops, interprets the Junior High Kit t 
all concerned, and helps direct camping 
activities at the Denton Lakes confer. 
ence grounds. “It’s hard to get good 
junior-high leaders,” he reports. “Peo. 
ple are afraid of voungsters of that age 
level because they seem to be change. 
able and unappreciative.” Currenth 
Everett is promoting a father-son break- 
fast tradition among his junior-high 
groups, hoping to interest more laymen 
in teaching junior bovs. 


B" Everett's major contribution to 
the Church at present is his part 
time job with the Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. He works at the firehouse all day 
on Mondays and Tuesdays; all night 
on Thursdays and Fridays. He works at 
the Foreign Board all day on Wednes 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays. This 
weekly work load adds up to sixty hours 
which Everett has been carrying for 
more than a vear. Everett now has com- 
plete charge of the extensive White 
Cross shipping department of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Coming to the aid 
of the shipping department at a time 
when serious budget shortages had 
forced personnel cutbacks and had built 
up a tremendous backlog of shipping, 
Everett volunteered his off-duty hours 
from the fire department. In no time, he 
had caught up on the back work, re 
organized the department, and estab 
lished a weekly routine. The Board was 
only too happy to secure his services 
permanently when this became possible 
Now Everett receives, assorts, and packs 
the White Cross hospital supplies pre 
vided by Presbyterian women from all 
over America, shipping an average of 
fifteen to twenty huge drums of these 
valuable supplies each day to some 
eighty major hospitals in mission areas 
overseas. 


LL this is not to imply that Everett’ 
heart is not in his fireman’s job a 
well. At the headquarters for the 3ls 
Batallion, Jay Street, Brooklyn, he is aide 
to the chief in command. He performs 
such executive functions as the handling 
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of personnel matters, the keeping of re- 

rts and records, and the operation of 
the entire unit in cooperation with the 
chief. As a sideline, he likes to cook for 
the men at the firehouse. In his fifteen 
years as a fireman, Everett has found an 
impressive depth of religious conviction 
ad practice among. his fellow smoke- 
aters, Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant. “There’s something about a 
freman’s life,” hé observes wryly, “that 
makes him take his religion seriously.” 

When he is eligible for retirement, 
Everett will be only forty-five years of 
age. “I'll have some of my best years 
before me,” he explains, “and Id like to 
gve them to the Presbyterian Church 
and particularly to work with young 
people. My activities in late years have 
been mostly a searching for that other 
vocation into which I might fit. I'd like 
to prepare myself for it as well as I can, 
and I'm hoping that the Church will be 
able to help me in that preparation. 

“I don’t mean that I want to become 
an ordained minister. I believe that there 
are services that a trained layman can 
perform as well as an ordained man. If 
enough of us laymen recognized that, we 
could do a lot to relieve the shortage of 
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our clergy for the real work of the pas- 
torate by replacing them in the various 
jobs that lay workers can do.” 
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In Brooklyn fire of April 13, 1954, Thompson risked life to save fellow fire- 
man, was awarded a citation for bravery by New York City’s fire commissioner. 


























re VERETT feels that there are many 
suit like himself among the laymen of 
ine the Church. “But we should have a place 
Be where we can train them. I think that a 
“he fy WO-vear school to prepare laymen for 
M4 specific jobs is the answer.” Everett rec- 
tab. fy OBnizes the problems involved in such 
was 2 Suggestion: the necessity for establish- 
ices D8 dependable employment for such 
ble fy Persons: in the Church; the importance 
ks of reasonable wages so that such persons 
re could continue to maintain their families. 
al Everett’s reflections resemble closely a 
2 proposed plan that the Church, through 
- the Board of Christian Education, has 
bs been developing for several years (see 
os UL» May 28, “High Time for a High 






Calling”). Known informally as “Opera- 
tion Maturity,” the proposal would pro- 
Vide training and job opportunities for 
“men and women not less than thirty 
years of age” who have finished their 
work of child-rearing or secular em- 
ployment, and like Everett Thompson, 
want to give the best years of their lives 


to the Church. 


















Dad tells true fire stories to wife Lorraine and sons Wesley (left) and Roger. 
il 
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Issues 
for Christians 


In the fight for right, the Church must be the conscience of the community 


Report of the Standing Committee on Social Education and Action approved by 
the 167th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Los Angeles, California, 1955. 


principle of “separation of Church a 
State” implies that no Christian « 
munion should seek privilege or pow 
denied to others. On the other han 
this principle not mean th 


viduals, can be indifferent or neutral to- 
ward the evil influences in our world. 
We must take sides in the struggle be- 
tween light and darkness, recognizing 
that in all our decisions we too are under 


“The ground 
on which we stand” 
A basic conviction of our Christian 
faith is that “man’s chief end is to glorify 


God.” This implies not only the worship does 











of God, but also obedience to the will of | judgment, and as Christians share re- Churches should keep silent on, or} Chr 
God in all realms of life. sponsibility for the sins of the whole unconcerned about, political issues. greate 
Another fundamental conviction is world. Churches and individual Chris- the purpose of “politics” is to prot lien | 
that God’s Kingdom is present and com-__tians who seek to “glorify God” only the good of the community and the: ele ir 
ing. We believe (1) that we live in a through hymns and prayers and “living tion, then Churches and _ Christia ar lo 

world which is under God’s dominion, a good life” are sinning against their should seek to be an influence in politi 
but where man is often in rebellion God. life. letern 
against His purposes; (2) that God, in Churches should act as the consciew Peo 
Christ, has established his kingly power —_ of the community at all levels—loci },, th 
in this world; and (3) that God, in AREAS OF CONCERN state, national, and world. Denomi somnic 
Christ, calls us to work with him. W: call attention to the social de- tions and local congregations sh iol: 
We believe that the Christian inter- liverances of the General Assembly speak out on the problems of justice a a 
pretation of life, and the judgment of _ in recent years, especially those dealing freedom, equality and brotherhood. By 
God in the affairs of men, require the with international affairs; foreign aid; It must be said that there is no sing ahsen, 
elimination of racism, idolatrous nation- colonialism; immigration; refugee re- — straight line running directly from t peace 
alism, Communism, and other forms of — settlement; freedom and civil liberties; — gospel to a Christian position on mal power 
totalitarian heresv. Indian affairs; agricultural surpluses: of the complicated issues of our day. antag 
Therefore, neither the Church as the migratory farm labor; farm price polli- only a few political and social issues call he a 
body of Christ, nor Christians as indi- cies; conservation and development of jt be said that there is clearly but growi 
natural resources; industrial relations; Christian position. On many othel “oexi 
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problems of alcohol, gambling, housing, 
education, and other community prob- 
lems. We commend these pronounce- 
ments to the churches for study and 
action. 

Further, we commend the Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action for 
the way it has intefpreted and imple- 
mented the social pronouncements of 
General Assembly through the develop- 
ment of a program for the churches and 
through the corporate witness of the 
Church in the halls of government. We 


express our confidence in the able and 
wise leadership of its staff. 


Christian citizenship 

In the area of Christian citizenship, 
the basic problem is that of the relation 
between the Church and the State. The 


divergent Christian views @ 
possible. On all questions of sociali 
portance, it is necessary to relate fail 
to fact. 

In the Presbyterian Church, all judie 
tories and local congregations havet 
right and the duty to study and dise 
social issues which may be called “@ 
troversial.” They have the further 
and particularly in the case of the 
eral Assembly, the duty to arrivé 
group decisions about Christian pow 
tions in regard to these issues. The 
have the right and duty to communicatt 
these decisions te appropriate bodit 
when such decisions will help the 
carry out their functions in a free nati 

The churches, though not prescribi 
how their members should vote, she 
urge them to vote intelligently, tak 


ters, 
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ethical questions into consideration. 
Churches should help to provide useful 
nonpartisan information for voters. 

Church members should be encour- 
aged to look upon service within a par- 
ticular political party as an effective 
method for Christians to witness and 
work for good government. Frequently) 
they should be encouraged to ask them- 
selves such questions as, “Can I as a 
Christian vote a straight Republican 
ticket? Can I vote a straight Democratic 
ticket?” The answer can never be an 
unequivocal “yes” or “no.” Christians 
can never give uncritical support to 
everything a party stands for or to every 
one of its candidates. On the other hand, 
they cannot avoid party participation 
lest they make their faith politically ir- 
relevent. In any case, Christians should 
repeatedly examine party principles and 
practices. At all times, political activity 
on the part of Christians should be punc- 
tuated by pravers to God for forgive- 
ness. 

Christians should be warned that the 
greatest danger in politics is idolatry, 
when we let party lovalties play a larger 
role in our attitudes and decisions than 
our loyalty to the living God. 


International affairs 

People everywhere today are troubled 
by the threat 
atomic age would be a calamity of un- 
speakable terror and tragedy. People 
everywhere want lasting peace. 

By peace we do not mean merely the 
absence of war. Neither do we think of 
peace in terms of great powers and 
power groupings poised in perpetual 


of war, which in this 


antagonism. Our concept of peace must 
be dvnamic—peaceful competition with 
growing cooperation, which is more than 
“coexistence.” 


The United Nations—The attainment 
of peace requires structures through 


which the nations can cooperate in 
diminishing the causes of disorder in the 
world. The chief structure is the United 
Nations. We reaffirm and renew our sup- 
port of the United Nations, not as a 
supranational organization, but as an 
instrument by which sovereign nations 
can meet together, plan together, and 
act together “to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war.” 

We warn our churches and church 
members against malicious attacks on 
the United Nations on the part of per- 
sons and groups whose avowed purpose 
is “to get the United States out of the 
United Nations and the United Nations 
out of the United States.” Honest criti- 
cism is often useful, but many of the 
current attacks on the United Nations 
are unfair and misleading. We need to 
emphasize the many excellent accom- 
plishments of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies in such areas as 
human rights; child welfare; education; 
health; relief and rehabilitation; refugee 
resettlement; technical assistance; eco- 
nomic development through interna- 
tional financing and trade, and the 
stabilization of employment; intercul- 
tural sharing and exchange; arbitration 
of disputes; status of women; agricul- 
tural education and research; demo- 
graphic and social studies. 

We call attention to the arrangements, 
under the United Nations, for the super- 
vision and development of trust and non- 
selfgoverning territories. We urge our 
government to encourage and support 
all sincere movements toward respon- 
sible self-government or independence 
on the part of nonselfgoverning terri- 
tories, including those under the United 
Nations trusteeship system. It is as- 








sumed that there shall be adequately 
trained, indigenous leadership to ad- 
minister such governments. 

We note that the tenth session of the 
United Nations General Assembly this 
fall will consider the calling of a con- 
ference for the purpose of reviewing, 
and possibly revising, the United Na- 
tions Charter. The Charter of the United 
Nations, as a dynamic political instru- 
ment, should be subject always to review 
and amendment. We believe, however, 
that the present world situation is not 
conducive to a fruitful review confer- 
ence. The remedy for world difficulties 
does not lie in Charter revision. We call 
attention to the demonstrated fact that 
the United Nations, on the basis of pres- 
ent Charter provisions, has been able to 
make important adjustments to chang- 
ing situations. Effective alterations in the 
functioning of the Charter are often pos- 
sible by the methods of reinterpretation 
and supplementary agreements. 

We hail the United Nations as it cele- 
brates its tenth anniversary in October, 
1955. We call upon our churches to 
observe the anniversary in appropriate 
ways, and to cooperate in community 
celebrations. 

We note with genuine appreciation 
the donation of a large rug to the United 
Nations by the Women’s Organizations 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
This rug, now being woven in Quito, 
Ecuador, will be used in a large hall at 
the United Nations headquarters in New 
York. There will be an appropriate pre- 
sentation ceremony on September 13, 
1955. 


International negotiations—It is our 
profound conviction that, where difficul- 
ties arise in the relations between na- 
tions, there can be no true substitute for 
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direct conference and negotiation be- world and the moral indignation of man- _ international programs designed to migichieved 
tween them if a constructive settlement kind. We therefore urge extreme cau- ister to human needs and to assist ome un 
is to be achieved. This is equally true _ tion in statements issued by the govern- developed lands—such as the It bec 
whatever be the record of friendship or ment or the military regarding the use International Children’s Fund, the Ryle zealot 
antagonism between the parties con- of nuclear weapons, even in the face of panded Program of Technical Assisfiland free 
cerned. the duplicity and inconstancy of an- ance, and relief projects in Korea, tand poli 
We rejoice therefore in the determina- _ tagonistic governments which make pre- Middle East, and other areas of neejfmwith res} 
tion of our government to negotiate the tension without confirmatory deeds. We reaffirm support of our government the fr 
grave issues which cause difficulties in program of technical assistance and gfand coll 
our relations with Communist countries. Peaceful uses of atomic energy—We operation as being an appropriate anjmtruth as 
We believe that this can be done with _ heartily approve the action of the Ninth _ effective means of helping others to heygmcompete 
honor to our nation and without ap- Session of the General Assembly of the — themselves. paths Ww! 
peasement. We also believe that, as far United Nations in unanimously adopt- factor; ( 
as possible, crucial questions that affect — ing the “atoms for peace” resolution. Our International exchange program—Wegman rig! 
the peace of the world should be nego- government also is to be commended for urge extension and expansion of the [ymtriotism 
tiated “at the summit.” cooperating fully with such plans, and _ ternational Exchange Program (for styfjin socia 
is to be encouraged to continue to share dents, teachers, technicians, farmen{Mfringem 
International trade—We approve the our resources and information on atomic and others) as a way of advancing infggroups + 
action of Congress in renewing the re- energy for peaceful purposes. In this _ ternational understanding and good wil goups. 
ciprocal trade agreements program. connection, we call attention to the Wecall upon churches and church meme A CO 
We urge our government’s participa- bers to extend hospitality and fellowshipiyrights is 
tion in international programs and or- to these visitors. This is a high privilegfgterian b 
ganizations which work for the removal and opportunity. - Bpletter t 
of discriminatory restrictions of our im- 166th G 
ports and exports. Military training and service—Whikgpmate ¢ 
we recognize the necessity for military remind 
conscription in time of national emer Church 
gency, we reaffirm the historic position| with res 
of our Church in opposition to peace(g them to 
time conscription and universal militan fy gegatic 
training. We believe that the drafj§concern 
should be extended only as the “national 
emergency” warrants, and then for noi Racial ; 
more than two vears at a time. As C 
of racia 











International reduction and regulation 
of armaments—We believe that lasting 
peace requires the elimination and pro- 
hibition of all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. We agree that negotiations for the 
elimination of such weapons should be 
predicated on an adequate arrangement 
for international inspection and control. 
We support the efforts of our govern- 
ment, through the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission and in other 
ways, to work for the reduction of all 
types of weapons concurrently. 

We believe that measures for the con- 
trol and limitation of weapons should be 


Call to action—As a means of giving *® den 
effect to “An Appeal from the Worl tary t 
Council of Churches,” we request thijy We ' 
the National Council of the Churches of tion de: 
Christ in the U.S.A. take the lead inf “hurch 
coordinating among its member com §°™mu 
related to collective security require- forthcoming “atoms for peace” confer- munions a nationwide program of edv- work ai 
ments consonant with the United Na- ence to be held in Geneva in August, cation and action for peace. We assure 
tions Charter. 1955. the National Council of Churches of the © T! 

We commend the President of the readiness of the Presbyterian Church in of the 
United States for appointing an as- Aid to other countries—We commend _ the U.S.A. to cooperate in the develop- racial 
sistant, with cabinet rank, to work for and encourage the increase of such non- ment of such a program. points 
disarmament. We assume that his work governmental programs as the Church’s achieve 
will be done in cooperation with efforts World Mission, One Great Hour of Shar- Freedom and civil liberties life. Th 
already initiated in the United Nations. ing, Church World Service, CARE, and The bases for our concern as Chris fg fom it 

CROP for ministering to human needs tians about man’s right to freedom ‘on. \ 

The use of nuclear weapons—The de- in all parts of the world. within responsibility are found in the @™ thi 
velopment of bombs using nuclear As for government programs of for- Scriptures and in the historical Judeo work 
material has now reached a point so eign aid, we believe that they should not —_ Christian tradition. Legal guarantees of J Pec’ 
devastating in its possibilities and so be trimmed down or withdrawn so long _ specific rights are contained in state and —lo« 
dangerous to the life of the human race as they serve human needs. These pro- federal constitutions and are imple —Be 
as to present a moral problem of unpre- grams should be (1) based on actual mented by laws based on these doct- at all | 
cedented dimensions. We deplore hints needs without regard to political pres- ments. cal sta 





as to the limited use of even small sures or military considerations; (2) de- Nevertheless, “liberties are only a who 
nuclear weapons, believing that such veloped in such a way as not to disrupt _ stout as the will to ntaintain them,” and bans 
talk aggravates international tensions foreign economies; and (3) so adminis- there is evidence that they are threat Ployec 
and may lead to actions which cannot _ tered that the aid serves the purpose for _ ened in the present climate of fear. As@ 
be contained. The ensuing destruction which it is intended. condition of employment, approximately pone 
would be an atrocity before God and We call upon our government to con- one out of five persons has taken a test both 


would justly arouse the horror of the _ tinue its support, without diminution, of oath, completed a loyalty statement, 
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whieved official clearance, or survived 





ist legllicome undefined private scrutiny. 
1e UM It becomes the duty of Churches to 
the Eullfhe zealous in the protection of the rights 


nd freedoms promised by our religious 
nd political heritage, and to be vigilant 
F neeiimwith respect to (1) crippling restrictions 
imenfiof the freedom of teachers in our schools 
wd colleges to seek and expound the 
truth as they see it within their fields of 
competence; (2) the abuse of loyalty 
oaths where security is not a relevant 
factor; (3) the erosion of essential hu- 
man rights by a narrow definition of pa- 
the Inftriotism and insistence upon conformity 
or stymin social and political views; (4) in- 
rmenfgfringements upon the rights of minority 
ng infagoups and of persons related to such 
dl will groups. 

mem A concern for freedom and human 
rights is deeply affirmed in our Presby- 
terian heritage. The widely acclaimed 
letter to Presbyterians, adopted by the 
166th General Assembly, was an appro- 
Whikig priate expression of this concern. We 
‘litayaremind the ministers and elders of our 
emer (Church of the importance of our history 
sition{a with respect to human rights, and advise 
eace (a them to inform the members of the con- 
litaya gegations, especially new members, 
draft concerning it. 
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Racial and cultural relations 

As Christians we hold that all forms 
of racial discrimination and segregation 
are denials of human worth and are con- 
trary to the will of God. 

We call for the launching of “opera- 
tion desegregation” in our churches and 
Church-related institutions and in the 
communities in which our churches 
work and serve: 


iving 
Jorkd 

that 
es of 


sure 
‘th L The action of the Supreme Court 
h ing the United States with reference to 


rcial segregation in public schools 
points up the failure of the Church to 
achieve true fellowship within its own 
life. The Church must act now to abolish 
from its practices all forms of segrega- 
tion. We note progress. already achieved 
on this front, but we must continue to 
work earnestly for desegregation with 
Tespect to 

~local churches, presbyteries, synods; 

—Boards and agencies of the Church, 
at all levels—professional as well as cleri- 
cal staff, and in the distribution of funds; 

-local church organizations and ac- 


as * sae 
=" tivities, sessions, church boards, em- 
at ployed staff, and volunteer leadership; 


—Church-controlled and Church- 
elated hospitals, homes for the aged, 
children’s homes, and other institutions, 
both as to occupants and staff; 
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—all missionary enterprises; 

—Church-related schools, colleges, 
and seminaries, as to student bodies, 
faculties, and boards of trustees. 


II. We call upon the members of our 
Churches 

—to work for desegregation in the 
businesses, professions, and unions to 
which they belong, and to urge the pas- 
sage of fair employment practice laws 
with enforcement provisions in states in 
which legislation of this type is not al- 
ready in effect; 

—to work for desegregation in housing 
in their communities, private as well as 
public housing, and to refrain from en- 
tering into arrangements or covenants 
that tend to encourage segregation; 

—to encourage and support all meas- 
ures for facilitating the desegregation of 
public schools, both as to students and 
faculties; 

—to seek the election or appointment 
of qualified representatives of Negro and 
other minority groups to public posi- 
tions. 

In light of the action of the 167th 
General Assembly in adopting the rec- 
ommendation of the General Council 
implementing the concept of an “inclu- 
sive membership” in our Church, we 
suggest careful study of this action and 
urge complete cooperation by each pres- 
bytery and session. 

We direct the Department of Social 
Education and Action to record and to 
report to the 168th General Assembly 
the progress of the Church in “opera- 
tion desegregation.” 


Economic life 

The Church has an important role in 
interpreting the gospel in terms of justice 
and a ministry of reconciliation in areas 
of tension and conflict. Improved co- 
operation in the field of industrial rela- 
tions is encouraging. The growth of 
established practices in reaching agree- 
ment on wages, working conditions, and 
other issues represents a recognition of 





the responsibility of both employers and 
workers to maintain a balanced ap- 
proach in the intricate structure of our 
economic life. However, some recent de- 
velopments in industrial relations pose a 
possible threat to this picture and de- 
serve careful study. 

In 1942, the Department of Social 
Education and Action initiated an in- 
fluential study in the field of industrial 
relations. The need for further research, 
broader in scope and taking into con- 
sideration new trends that have de- 
veloped, is apparent. The 167th General 
Assembly requests the Department of 
Social Education and Action to conduct 
such a survey of economic developments 
in the light of Christian assumptions, 
principles, and goals. Special considera- 
tion shall be given to: 

(1) new trends in labor-management 
relations, guaranteed annual wage, 
“right to work” laws, automation; 

(2) national economic policies as re- 
lated to Southeastern Asia and other 
less-developed regions; 

(3) farm policies and the use of agri- 
cultural surpluses; 

(4) the conservation of natural re- 
sources; 

(5) the economic and social implica- 
tions of technological and industrial ad- 
vances in an age of atomic power. 

We suggest that a study committee be 
constituted, and that specialists in vari- 
ous aspects of economic life should be 
related to the committee as consultants. 
Results of the study, with appropriate 
recommendations, should be reported to 
the 168th General Assembly. 


Community relations 

Our churches still struggle with the 
question, “Who is my neighbor?” Their 
outreach, which may extend to the far 
corners of the earth, begins with the 
local neighborhood. 


Cooperation with community agen- 
cies—It is important for churches to join 
forces with other institutions and agen- 
cies, as well as with other churches, in 
community planning and in serving 
various community needs—so long as 
such cooperation does not compromise 
the Church’s position in iis witness and 
purpose. 


Education—We reaffirm our belief in 
the public-school system as an integral 
part of American life. We urge con- 
tinuing support of dedicated school 
teachers and administrators across the 
nation. 

We call attention to the growing need 
for additional classrooms and _ teachers 
in our public schools. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Presbyterian Union: 
Two-Way Merger 

In the United Presbyterian Church, 
disappointment had been particularly 
keen when the Plan of Union for bring- 
ing together the three branches of Pres- 
byterianism was postponed indefinitely 
by the Southern Church. Last month 
at the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, in Monmouth, 
Illinois, the Keokuk (Iowa) Presbytery 
made a request that echoed the senti- 
ment of most of the Church. It asked 
its Permanent Committee on Inter- 
church Relations to “enter into confer- 
ence with the same committee of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. on _ the 
union of the two fellowships.” The con- 
ditions, said the presbytery, should be 
“substantially” the same as those sub- 
mitted to the three Churches. As a target 
date for this union, it selected 1958, 
the centennial year for the United Pres- 
bvterians. 

The Assembly voted agreement with 
Keokuk’s request, but eliminated the 
provision that union be effected by 
1958. In taking the action, the Assem- 
bly said: “We do not mean to preclude 
the possibility of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Church joining with 
us in further negotiations. . . . We rec- 
ommend [this committee] be kept fully 
informed and that they be invited to 
share if they so desire.” 


Church and State: 
Plus and Minus 


Ever since Jesus answered the ques- 


tion about taxation (“Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 

”), the problem of Church-State 
relationships has been one of the most 
serious ever to confront Christians. And 
this summer was no different than any 
of more than 1,900 preceding it. If any- 
thing, Church-State issues were more 
confused than less 

Major trouble spot was Argentina, 
where Dictator Peron’s six-month “hot” 
campaign against the Roman Catholic 
state Church backfired into a short-lived 
revolt and rumors about the end of the 
one-man Peron government. 

From all indications at the end of 
June, the Roman Church would prob- 
ably regain some of the power it lost. 
This again might mean that the Roman 
Church would be the state’s religious 
and educational arm, being paid by the 
state to direct the state’s official schools 
and churches. The ascendancy of Army 
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general Franklin Lucero, known as a 
stanch, practicing Roman Churchman, 
buttressed this opinion. As usual (it hap- 
pened also during the Bogota, Colom- 
bia, riots of April, 1948, during the 
Pan American Conference of that vear) 
the Communists were blamed for the 
burning of several city churches. In 
Argentina, the Communists denied any 
arson. 

Of the major ideological forces in 
Argentina, only the Protestants re- 
mained silent during the crisis. Although 
a fairly strong minority (Argentina has 
some 400,000 evangelicals), the Prot- 


estants were caught in the middle—th 
didn’t especially relish the kind of goy 
ernment they had to live under, by 
then again, they didn’t believe in a stay 
Church either. Although the Protestanj 
were put under the same restrictions; 
were the Roman Catholics (no publi 
processions or meetings, no tax exem) 
tions), they continued to keep the 
counsel. Now they will probably haw 
to look forward to some resumption d 
the old Church-State pattern. 
As the Argentine situation beca 

more intense last month, some U.S. co 
gressmen thought that action might} 





Third Statue Honors 


Korea’s Underwood 


Three times in twenty-eight years, 
a statue has been erected on the campus 
of Korea’s Chosen Christian University 
in honor of its founder, the late Pres- 
byterian missionary Dr. Horace G. Un- 
derwood. Twice the statue has been 
destroved. 

Alumni contributed to the first statue 
in 1927, when Japan maintained a lib- 
eral policy toward Korea, which it oc- 
cupied. During World War II, the 


Alumnus of Chosen University 


statue of Dr. Underwood was meltej 
down by the Japanese for armament 
and replaced by a stone pylon inscribe 
to “Greater East Asia.” 

In 1948, a new statue was placed a 
the old pedestal. It lasted only tw 
years, however. The Communists occe 
pied the city of Seoul in 1950 and me 
tilated the statue. The one dedicated 
recently was unveiled by an alumn 
Dr. David Wunchul Lee, of the Korea 
Meteorological Department, and Mr 
John T. Underwood, a grandson of th 
founder. 


and grandson of founder unveil latest statw. 
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needed to show how the United States 
felt about the denial of freedom to the 
Roman Church in the Argentine. 

New York representative Victor An- 
fuso demanded that the United States 
hold up foreign aid to Argentina pend- 
ing cessation of the religious persecu- 
tion. He said Argentina should be 
warned that the Peron regime was “go- 
ing too far.” He added, “I believe the 
Eisenhower administration should be 
more cautious in extending aid in any 
shape or form to a country which is 
carrying on open warfare against one of 
our great Churches and which is seeking 
to destroy religion and religious free- 
dom... .” 

The State Department is reported to 
have told many concerned congressmen 
that the U.S. government had no right 
to make any statements because the 
fight was an internal affair. The State 
Department is used to making this argu- 
ment with regard to the persecution of 
Protestants by the government of an- 
other South American nation—the Re- 
public of Colombia. 

Although the violence which mar- 
tyred more than fifty Colombian Protes- 
tants and destroyed or damaged more 
than a hundred Protestant churches and 
chapels since 1949 is largely over, 
Colombian evangelicals are still being 
denied the basic constitutional free- 
doms of religion and education. 

The latest concern is education. Since 
the beginning of 1955, more than thirty 
Protestant schools have been closed in 
Colombia. This brings the total since 
1949 to more than 160. And this de- 
spite the fact that at least 50 per cent 
of the population in Colombia is illiter- 
ate, and that only one fourth of the 
nation’s primary-age children are receiv- 
ing adequate instruction. 

When Protestant youngsters cannot 
go to their own schools and must attend 
public schools, they are usually forced 
to take the standard Roman Catholic 
religious instruction and attend mass 
upon threat of expulsion. Protestant 
schools are now prohibited in more 
than two thirds of Colombia. 

In Spain, where Protestants are used 
to having little or no rights, there was 
a surprising civil court ruling last month. 
The Madrid Court of Appeals ruled that 
those who can prove conclusively that 
they have abandoned the Roman Cath- 
olic religion of their own free will can- 
not be considered Roman Catholics any 
longer and thus are free to marry non- 
Romans. In other words, the court de- 
clared that civil marriage between bap- 
tized Roman Catholics and others (so- 
called “mixed marriage”) is legal. Previ- 
ously, a person baptized in the Roman 
faith could marry only another baptized 
in the same faith. 

This ruling was the result of legal 
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action taken by Spanish Protestants led | 
by a former priest who is now an evan- | 
gelical lawyer. 
Protestants also took action in Swit- 
zerland to further religious freedom. | 
Leaders of a Swiss Protestant youth or- 
ganization issued a statement last month 
urging revocation of the constitutional 
ban on Jesuit activity. The ban on 
Jesuits was proclaimed in 1847 by the 
Protestant majority of the Swiss Diet. 
Members of the Swiss Catholic-Conserv- 
ative Party are working in the parlia- 
ment to remove the ban on Jesuits. 


Denver Church Aids 
Geneva Study Center 


A chalet in Geneva, Switzerland, has 
been renovated and dedicated as a 
Christian study and conference center 
for students and fraternal workers. The 
building will be known as the John 
Knox House in honor of the Scottish 
Reformer who preached in Geneva at 
the time of Calvin and helped found 
the Presbyterian family of Churches. 

Sponsored by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., the center contains living ac- 
commodations for ten or twelve stu- 
dents attending universities in the city. 
John Knox House will also serve as 
headquarters and meeting place for 
about twenty Presbyterian U.S.A. fra- 
ternal workers called to five European 
countries by Reformed Churches for 
special assignments in interchurch aid 
and technical assistance. 

Financial support for the house has 
been largely provided by the Montview 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Den- 
ver, Colorado. Dr. Arthur L. Miller, 
Montview’s pastor, was one of the 
speakers at the dedication ceremonies 
last month. 

Dr. W. A. Visser "t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress “Our Ecumenical Task in the Light 
of History.” The speech was the first in 
a series of John Knox lectures to be 
given by distinguished churchmen on 
the general theme of the current ecu- 
menical tasks of the Church. 

Meanwhile it was announced that 
more than $28,000 has been raised to- 
ward a fund for restoration of Calvin 
Auditorium in Geneva. Last year, the 
World Presbyterian Alliance voted to 
endorse a campaign to raise $125,000 
from member denominations to restore 
the building, which has a history dating 
from the pre-Reformation period. Both 
Calvin and Knox preached and lectured 
in it. 

Several denominations have added 
their endorsement of the project to that 
of the Alliance. In addition, the women’s 

‘ of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church is giving $2,000. 































































Mans can make money, and used 
“rightly” become an immense 
power for good in the world. 

In fact, there is a responsibility on 
those blessed with this world’s goods 
to use them “rightly,” and put them 
to work doing good. 

And never before in all history can 
your money do more good than right 
now—to bring by example the Chris- 
tian works of love and mercy to those 
who would have us live in a world that 
knows no God, no love and no mercy. 

You need not be a financial expert 
to use your funds “rightly.” An in- 
vestment in PresByTERIAN Girt AN- 
NUITIES will guarantee you a good in- 
come for life from your money, and 
a share in all the future good works 
of your Church Boards. 

ALL THIS WITH PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


depending upon age, for any amount 
from $100 up. 
= s Liberal income tax savings—no estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-invesiment 
I problem. 


+ No legal fees—no medical examination 
—FA“ —no age limit. 
+ Income never varies, never misses— 
—PFA— backed by 70 years of investment ex- 
! perience. 
*. An annvity taken in the name of an- 
“FA other is a wonderful way to express your 
] love for parent, child, niece or friend. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


! 
~*- Guaranteed income for life up to 7%, 
| 


no worry—no risk. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. ! 
Please tell me whot percent income | would | 
receive, my date of birth being___ 

month doy yeor | 

At present | om most interested in | 

O Board of Notional Missions | 
OC Beard of Foreign Missions 

d of Christian Education l 

! 

I 
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Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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Mi CONSTANT REMINDERS-Last month, 
the House of Representatives unanimously passed 
and sent to the Senate (1) a bill making it man- 
datory that the motto “In God We Trust” appear 
on all future U.S. paper money as well as coins; 
and (2) a bill requiring the Post Office Depart- 
ment to use the slogan “Pray for Peace” in can- 
celing mail. Congressman Louis Rabaut of Mich- 
igan, sponsor of the postmark bill, hopes the 
“Pray for Peace” slogan can be placed in use 
before this month’s Big Four meeting in Geneva. 
@ Another proposal along the same line may 
not get as far, despite its originator’s hopes. Bap- 
tist layman Philip Brown of Fallbrook, California, 
wants the Deity to be recognized on the US. 
flag. He suggests that the flag will have to be 
redesigned after either Alaska or Hawaii, or both, 
are admitted to the Union. He would like the 
stars arranged as a five-pointed star within a 
circle. The star would represent Divine Guidance; 
the circle, the unbroken unity of the states. He 
says his proposal has been endorsed by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, several congressmen, and 
the Hawaii and Alaska legislatures. @ New in- 
sight into the origin of our present flag was re- 
vealed last month with the exhibition of a 1647 
painting in New York City. The painting shows 
an early colonial union flag with alternating red 
and white stripes. According to flag expert Law- 





rence Phelps Tower, this pennant idea originated 
with Dutch Calvinists during the Reformation. 
The red stripes were the “stripes of rebellion” 
flown by the Protestant provinces of the Nether- 
lands during the sixteenth century. 


Mi NAMES YOU KNOW -Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake, Presbyterian U.S.A. Stated Clerk and 
president of the National Council of Churches, 
is almost fully recovered from the Indiana auto 
crash which hospitalized him June 18, Dr. Blake 
was cut deeply on the head and suffered a con- 
cussion. His predecessor, Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, was killed in a similar accident in Wyom- 
ing almost five years ago. @ Evangelist Billy 
Graham will hold a special meeting in Geneva 
on the eve of the Big Four “summit” sessions in 
that city. Last month, Mr. Graham was invited 
to conduct a New York City crusade early in the 
fall of 56. @ The Little Brown Church in the 
Vale, located in Bradford, Iowa, is currently cele- 
brating its centennial year. More than 100,000 
people visit it and more than a thousand couples 





exchange marriage vows there every year. @ 
Davy Crockett does not stand in the statuary 
hall of the United States Congress, but a passel 
of visiting children think he does. Guards and 
adults, according to The New York Times, are 
using a stand-in complete with rifle and buck- 
skins. His name: Dr. Marcus Whitman, the famed 
Presbyterian missionary doctor who helped open 
up the Northwest. Dr. Whitman’s statue was 
recently placed in the hall. 


fe QUIET BATTLE-Despite some surface 
sweetness and light during recent months between 
East German Communists and the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, a steady struggle is still going 
on. Latest moves on the Reds’ part have been 
the confiscation of Protestant publications and 
the arrest of an East Zone pastor, and the can- 
cellation of next month’s great Evangelical 
Church Day rally scheduled for the city of Bran- 
denburg in the Soviet Zone. The West Berlin 
government also entered the fray last month 
when a court sentenced a twenty-year-old Com- 
munist youth official to seven months in prison for 
spying on East Zone church services for the Com- 
munists. 





= HAPPY HOLIDAYS —The Christian Church 
in China is supposed to be flourishing, according 
to the Chinese Communists. Last month, a labor 
leader from India reported from Hong Kong that 
he was unable to attend a single church service 
during two weeks he spent recently as the hon- 
ored guest of the Communists. The union man, 
one of nine invited to China by the Red All-China 
Federation of Labor, said he had asked to attend 
mass in a Roman Catholic church one Sunday, 
but was told by Communist authorities that 
churches were closed on Sundays and holidays, 
to provide “a weekly holiday for the priests.” The 
Indian group left China prematurely when they 
found out that the Communists were trying to 
use their presence to help launch formation of 
a Red-sponsored Asian-African labor federation. 





£ REMARKS-Ohio Methodist bishop Hazen 
Warner warned last month that we Americans are 
the “great undisturbed.” The bishop said further, 
“Modern man has the genius to make rain but 
apparently lacks the sense to get out of it... . 
We have replaced righteousness with success. 
. . . The simple fact of our tragedy is that we 
have everything to live with but so little to live 
for.” 
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Youth and the Church: 


Delegate for Africa 


When Bruce Rigdon, moderator of 
Westminster Fellowship National Coun- 
cil, returned last year from Africa, he 
brought an unusual request from young 
people of the Cameroun, Africa (P.L., 
January 22, 1955). They asked that 
youth groups here send a young Negro- 
American Christian to Cameroun. Such 
a person, said the Africans, would “exert 
a great influence on the young people” 
of the country. 

The Westminster Fellowship Nation- 
al Council endorsed the suggestion, ask- 
ing local groups to set about raising 
the necessary funds for travel and ex- 
penses. Meanwhile, the council began 
searching for the person who would 
represent American young people. 

Last month, the council announced 
its unanimous choice: the Reverend 
Milton Galamison, pastor of 1,500- 
member Siloam Presbyterian Church, 


The Reverend Milton A. Galamison 


Brooklyn. Mr. Galamison, who is thirty- 
two, will leave next month for a four- 
month visit to the Cameroun. 

Nearly 900 members have been added 
to the rolls of Siloam Church during 
Mr. Galamison’s five-year pastorate. 
Some 200 members are members of one 
of five choirs singing regularly at wor- 
ship services. He has appeared frequent- 
ly on radio and television programs for 
all the major networks. 


Presbyterian Churches 
Debate Key Issues 

Churches of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed faiths were meeting last month 
in various parts of the world to decide 
issues for the forthcoming twelve 
months. 

In two Churches—the Presbyterian 
Church Canada and the Reformed 
Church in America—the place of women 
in ordained offices was under discussion. 
In Toronto, the eighty-first General As- 
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sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada approved a mail ballot of its 
presbyteries on the ordination of women 
as elders and ministers. It was believed 
that the vote, while not binding, would 
prove a sound evaluation of opinion. The 
Church also approved a year’s further 
study of the subject. 

The Reformed Church in America, 
meeting in the Pennsylvania mountain 
resort of Buck Hill Falls, initiated a 
new movement to make women eligible 
for the offices of deacons and elders. The 
General Synod asked the retiring mod- 
erator to appoint a committee to make 
a report next year. In 1951, the denomi- 
nation turned down proposals making 
women eligible for the two offices with 
the statement “the Church is not ready 
for the change.” In other actions, the 
Reformed Church adopted an increased 
mission budget of $2,500,000. Dele- 
gates also authorized the raising of 
$1,500,000 during 1955-56 for new 
church buildings. 

Announcing that 1954 was its “best 
vear’ for membership and giving, the 
United Presbyterian General Assembly 
passed a four-vear program of missions 
and stewardship. Goals of the program 
are: a 20 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of tithers; an advance by congrega- 
tions toward the goal of giving 50 per 
cent of their annual contributions to be- 
nevolences; a 50 per cent increase in 
missionary contributions; and establish- 
ment of twelve new churches a vear. 

A Fellowship of the Ministry of Heal- 
ing will be formed later this vear by 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, ac- 
cording to an announcement last. month 
at the General Assembly in Edinburgh. 
Dr. A. Nevile Davidson of Glasgow Ca- 
thedral, reporting for a special commit- 
tee, declared spiritual healing has a 
definite place in the ministry. 

In Durban, South Africa, a special 
commission of the Federated Nether- 
lands Reformed Churches issued a re- 
port declaring racial equality is a 
misconception. The group is a coordi- 
nating body of the three Dutch Re- 
formed Churches in South Africa. The 
report said in part: . Far from the 
word of God encouraging equality, it 
is an established Scriptural principle 
that in every community ordination 
there is a fixed relationship between au- 
thorities. The strong are responsible for 
the protection of the weak; those cul- 
turally and spiritually advanced have a 
mission to leadership and protection of 
the less advanced. The purpose of this 
is not suppression or domination through 
misuse of authority. Natives and col- 
oreds must be led toward independence 
so that, eventually, they will be equal to 
Europeans—but each on their own ter- 
ritory and each serving God and their 
own fatherland.” 
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EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU! 


ALL 3 
BOXES 


CHILTON GREETINGS 


Make $2.00 Profit in 15 Minutes 
Selling To Friends in Spare Time! 


Guaranteed CASH PROFITS are waiting for you in 

these wonderful boxes of Chilton Christmas Cards. 

You must make money just by showing these cards to 

friends and neighbors, or you may return them! 

ly beautiful designs, exc’ features, 

LONG, SLIM cards, and many others | > 

ming over with Christmas spirit. We it “tal yas 

ja gy = boxes of cards now prove what : 
friendly experience it is to AF Chilton Cards. 

You" wit earn $10, $50 more quickly and easily 
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Gift Items. lo 

needed, our money-making 
explain everything. 

SEND NO MONEY! 
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and 
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SLIM card 1 shape! 
$1.00 the box. 
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Startling “*See- 
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printed on “‘glass”*. 
Sits ae *“fluat- in-air’? 
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plus mailing cost. ty you de- 
cide no become a Chilton 
the. 3 boxes 
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» 76 Atherton S$t., Boston 30, Mass. 
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Spiritual Keepsake... 
Picturing Your Church 
on Plates 


Every member or friend of your church will wont 
one! Exquisite 9” or 10” plates feature a picture 
of your church permanently fired in lovely ceramic 
color, Also available for schools and hospitals. 
Your choice of colors and border designs. No 
charge for historical data on backs. Write for 
sample plates and literature and ask for special 
vacation offer to those ordering before July 31! 
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# 
“SAWORLD WIDE 
< Art Studios 
Covington 10, Tennessee 
QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM - PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
27485 ( 


Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS: 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, W. J. 





American Seating Company | 


Cherch Furniture for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-schoc! furniture, 

Write Department 156-C 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
| 901 Broadway, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











WHEN PLANNING church, schoo! and in- 
stitution improvements, please write Pres- 
byterian Life’s advertisers for informatior 
and prices. If you desire information on 
something that is not advertised, please 
address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life 
—Advertising Department. 
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Pastor Walter W. Hanne (seventh from left) joins corps of volunteer workers 
excavating for foundation of the new First Presbyterian Church of Las Vegas. 


A New First for Las Vegas 





CONGREGATION which started 

life in a mortuary chapel has achieved 
a record as one of the fastest-growing 
Presbyterian churches in the nation. The 
First Presbyterian Church of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, organized in Mav, 1953. 
with 297 charter members. Last month, 
its second anniversary just past, the 
| church’s membership stood at 540; and 
|at the moment there seems to be prac- 
| tically no limit to further growth. 
| The storv behind these statistics be- 
gan in January, 1953, after the pastor, 
the Reverend Walter W. Hanne (then 
| a minister in Reno), wondered aloud at 
a meeting of presbytery why there was 
no Presbyterian church in Las Vegas. 
As a result of his inquiries, his fellow 
ministers suggested that Mr. Hanne 
visit there to explore the possibilities 
of beginning a church. 

Early in January, 1953, the city’s 
‘residents heard spot radio announce- 
ments and read newspaper advertise- 
ments calling persons interested in 
forming a congregation to a meeting at 
Bunker’s Mortuary Chapel. Forty-seven 
signed an organizing petition, and the 
first worship service was held the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

By May, the number of worshipers 
had increased to the point that the 
church could be organized by presby- 
|tery. The chapel built to seat 125 com- 
| fortably was now bulging with a group 
of 200. A program of following up visi- 
tors by Mr. Hanne and some of his lay- 
men continued to produce results at 
a rapid pace. In September, the church 





transferred to the Masonic Temple, 
which could accommodate 225. By this 
time, the Sunday school, organized in 
April, was meeting in a public school. 
Later, it accepted the offer of the Sev- 
enth Dav Adventists to use their church- 
school facilities. But the members of 
First Church realized their moving days 
would soon have to end—that these 
temporary quarters would have to be 
replaced with their own church. 

In October, the congregation pur- 
chased a two-acre site and began con- 
struction immediately. The goal: 
dedication by Easter, 1955. The inter- 
vening six months saw practically non- 
stop construction activity, either by 
contractors or, on week ends, by many 
of the congregation. One Saturday, the 
men of the church poured eighty-four 
vards of concrete in two and a half 
hours, a feat the contractor-member, 
Jack MacDonald, said he had never seen 
equaled. 

While the men dug foundations, laid 
bricks, or did carpentry, the wives pre- 
pared lunches and snacks. Later, the 
women helped with the painting and 
plastering, much of which still remains 
to be done. Undoubtedly, one of the 
reasons for the church’s quick construe- 
tion was the donation of time and ma- 
terials by seven men ofsthe church: Jack 
MacDonald; Harry Whiteley, the archi- 
tect; James Espy, owner of earth-moving 
equipment; Fletcher Wellington, brick 
contractor; Max Kelch, owner of a 
cinder-block-making company; James 
Irwin, electrical contractor; and Floyd 
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Wives of church-member workmen pre- 
pare for the noon lunch hour. Women 


frequently served up to 100 persons. 


Silvernale, job superintendent. Mr. 
Hanne estimates there has been 
$100,000 worth of labor and materials 
donated by contractors and $4,000 in 
labor given by church members. 

As impressive as the congregation’s 
building accomplishments are its finan- 
cial achievements. The church became 
self-supporting in January, 1954, nine 
months after organizing. Also, by the 
end of last year, members had_ paid 
$35,000 on three-vear  building-fund 
pledges totaling $133,000 

Such financial support, Mr. 
believes, is evidence of a spirit of co- 


Hanne 


Shell of church was dedicated on Easter, 


Jury 9 1955 


Construction workers such as Archie 


Trussell, placing brick around tower 


cross, worked side-by-side with members. 


operative endeavor among the new 
Presbyterians of Las Vegas. This feeling, 
in turn. has encouraged nonchurchgoers 
to become members. It no doubt played 
a part in the decision of one of the 
charter members, Roger L. Fisk, Jr., to 
enter the ministry. Roger, who joined 
while stationed at neighboring Nellis 
Air Force Base, began at First Church 
by sponsoring the new Westminster 
Fellowship. Following his release from 
the Air Force. Roger entered McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
where he is studying, among other sub- 
jects, how to start new churches. 


but much interior finishing remains. 


Yes, just one penny for 21 beauti- 
ful cards and envelopes that would usually 
retail at $2 to $3 if bought separately. This 
offer made to prove how a few spare hours 
can earn you $50-$100 and more, Once you 
see these lovely All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards you'll want to start showing them to 
friends and neighbors. Make extra profits 
with complete selection of Christmas and 
All-Occasion Cards, Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards, Personal Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings and Gift Items. 

Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for lc box, for which you will 
owe us just lc. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional CHRISTMAS assortments ON 
APPROVAL, Money-Making Plan and FREE 
Personalized Samples. Write postcard to: 

ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
174 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y 








NEW 
Profit Maker 


for 


Organizations 


Garden and 
Utility Gloves 


* Smartly Styled 
* Sell on Sight 
® Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Soft Touch gloves for women and Mr. Soft 
Touch for men are ideal money makers for 
clubs and other organizations. Special 
design requires only one size for women 
and one for men. Soft Touch available in 
pastel green, yellow or blue—Mister Soft 
Touch in dark green. Both washable—both 
retain sense of touch not available in ordi- 
nary work gloves. 


a ee 
Send For Sample Pairs Today 

BROOKVILLE GLOVE CO. 

Brookville, Pa 

Gentiemen: Please send complete information on 

Soft Touch gloves as a fund raising item for 

orgonizations. (Enclose $1.00 for sample pair — 

specify color) 

Name 

Address 

Post Office 




















NEWS 


The U.S. Church: 
Breather Requested 


Would the victorious antiunion forces 
in the Presbyterian Church U.S. make 
a move to control the General Assembly 
of that Church? This was the big ques- 
tion on many Presbyterian minds as 
more than 450 commissioners from 
eighteen Southern and Southwestern 
states gathered early last month in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for the ninety-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the U.S. Assembly. 

The first—and most important—test 
came as the delegates assembled in 
Richmond’s Grace Covenant Presby- 
terian’ Church to elect a Moderator. In 
recent years, the prounion majority of 
the Assembly had been able to elect 
men not opposed to union. But this year 
it was rumored that there would be two 
candidates unopposed to union and 
only one opposed. With the strength of 
the antiunion men made obvious by 
their surprising vote against merger, in 
presbyteries, what would happen if the 
two prounion men split the . majority 
vote? And maybe the prounion commis- 
sioners didn’t even have a majority at 
the Assembly. 

The test came quickly. Three men 
were nominated—Dr. R. Matthew Lynn 
of Midland, Texas, a pastor; Ruling 
Elder L. Nelson Bell of Asheville, North 
Carolina, a physican and leader of the 
antiunion group; and Dr. J. McDowell 
Richards, president of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, pre- 
Assembly favorite for the Church’s top 
honorary position. 

When the votes were counted after 
the first ballot, the result was decisive: 
White-haired, fifty-two-year-old James 
McD. Richards was the new Moderator. 
He polled 238 votes to Dr. Bell’s 142 
and Dr. Lynn’s 72. When this result was 
announced, the whole assembly seemed 
to relax. The veteran seminary president, 
although he was known to favor union, 
had many friends on both sides of the 
question. The Assembly could go on 
with its business without bitterness and 
without further concern about faction- 
alism. A majority of the Church was still 
in favor of union, although a constitu- 
tional majority (three quarters of the 
presbyteries) was not. 

With this issue decided early in the 
sessions, the U.S. Assembly went on to 
take many positive actions. 

On the subject of union, the com- 
missioners agreed unanimously to take 
a breather. They dismissed their Com- 
mittee on Cooperation and Union “with 
thanks for its faithfulness in carrying 
out the mandates of recent Assemblies.” 
But they also unanimously created a 
new Permanent Committee on Inter- 
church Relations to carry on and 
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Dr. James McDowell Richards 


strengthen avenues of cooperation with 
the U.S.A. and United Presbyterian 
Churches. The U.S.A. and United As- 
semblies were thanked for their positive 
response to the invitation of the U.S. 
Church to consider union. 

Most important debate of the Assem- 
bly took place on June 7—the final day 
of the sessions. The subject was race 
relations. Last year, the U.S. Assembly 
adopted a strong statement opposing 
segregation. This year, several Missis- 
sippi presbyteries overtured the Assem- 
bly to rescind last year’s antisegregation 
stand. ‘ 

The first skirmish occurred Monday 
when a minority report was turned down 
by a 287 to 93 vote as a substitute for 
the antisegregation statement. On Mon- 
day evening, an attempt to postpone 
action was turned down after a former 
Moderator and an Africa missionary 
spoke strongly in favor of the antibias 
document. 

Dr. Charles L. King of Houston, 
Texas, the former Moderator, said, “This 
is the time right now for us to face the 
issue. . . . If we fail to take this action, 
the people of our Church will have a 
great uncertainty as to where this court 
stands.” Congo missionary Dr. Henry 
Crane declared, “On the mission field, 
we are losing our freedom to proclaim 
the gospel because of our disobedience 
to the commands of our Lord because of 
a policy that calls for a community based 
on racial patterns. . . . I leave for the 
Congo next week and Id like to go back 
with the knowledge that my Church 
has entered into the revolutionary age 
and backs us up on the mission field.” 

On Tuesday morning, the commis- 
sioners spent more than two hours de- 


bating the issue before taking the vote. 
After the actions taken on Monday, 
there was no question about how the 
Assembly stood. The vote upholding the 
antisegregation statement was 293 in 
favor, 109 against. The 1954 ballot 
which originally approved the statement 
was only 236 for, 169 against—a signifi- 
cant change. 

In other actions, the Assembly 
adopted a record $6,495,073 benevo- 
lence budget for 1956 and approved a 
recommendation “that the presbytery 
keep before the pastor and each local 
church its primary responsibility for the 
support of the official program of the 
Church.” A special committee of the 
Assembly will study the status of women 
in the Church, giving particular atten- 
tion to. the rights of women to speak 
before Church courts and to be ordained 
as elders and deacons. 

Stated Clerk Dr. E. C. Scott reported 
that membership and giving were at all- 
time highs. At the end of 1954, the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. had a mem- 
bership of 784,050, and it had organized 
an average of one new church a week 
since the beginning of 1950. Total giv- 
ing reached $59,000,000, an increase of 
eight million over 1953. Per capita giv- 
ing for the U.S. Church was $75.85. 
Of this amount, $17.53 was contributed 
to benevolence causes—$7.19 going to 
the Assembly benevolence program and 
the rest to local, area, and outside be- 
nevolence causes. 

Next year, the U.S. Assembly will 
meet at Montreat, North Carolina, on 
May 24, the same day the U.S.A. As- 
sembly meets in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, to celebrate the 250th anniversary 
of the first presbytery. A special delega- 
tion from the U.S. Church will represent 
it in Philadelphia for the tribute to a 
mutual ancestor. 


National RIAL Program 
Planned for November 


Presbyterians, cooperating with 
clergymen and laymen of other denomi- 
nations, will soon begin organizing Re- 
ligion in American Life programs in 
many communities. These local pro- 
grams are conducted each November to 
encourage attendance at worship serv- 
ices of all faiths. Stressed during the 
1955 campaign will be regular family 
worship. The theme is “Give them a 
faith to live by. . . . Worship with them 
this week.” 

Each year the national RIAL office 
prepares a kit of materials and sugges- 
tions for help in organizing local pro- 
grams. Sample kits may be obtained 
from Dr. Earle B. Pleasant, Religion in 
American Life, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


One hundredth. Twelfth Street Presby- 
terian Church, Alton, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend Paul S. Krebs, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Green- 
field, Indiana (the Reverend Thomas C. 
Arthur, pastor). 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa (the Reverend 
Arnold H. Marzolf, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Iowa (the Reverend Gardner 
pastor 3 

First Presbyterian Church, Red Wing, 

Minnesota (the Reverend Edward A. 
George, pastor). 
Eightieth. First Presbyterian 
Guthrie Center, Iowa (the 
Milton G. Wilkinson, pastor). 
Seventy-fifth. Portland Presbyterian 
Church, Portland, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend D. R. Edwards, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Davis, 
Turner County, South Dakota (the Rev- 
erend J. M. Ayres, pastor). 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Crane, Missouri (the Reverend Clar- 
ence F. Smith, pastor). 

The Little Gray Church of Dexter 
(Presbyterian), Dexter, New Mexico 
(the Reverend Carl F. Bruhn, pastor). 

St. Benedict Presbyterian Church, St. 
Benedict, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Plummer R. Harvey, pastor). 


Marengo, 
Winn, 


Church, 


Reverend 


DEDICATIONS: 

Pasadena Union Presbyterian Church, 
Pasadena, California (the Reverend 
Jingoro Kokubun, pastor), of a_re- 
modeled church school-social hall. 

Corona Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
(the Reverend Robert S. Lutz, 
and Chris- 


Colorado 
pastor), of a new sanctuary 
tian education unit. 

Concord Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware (the Reverend 
Henry Jacobs, pastor), of a new 
church. 

south Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
Colorado (the Reverend Melvin R. 
Morris, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
Clarendon Hills, Illinois (the Reverend 
G. J. Schillerstrom, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Washington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Evansville, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend William M. Hawley, pastor), of a 
new Christian education building. 

Fairplain Presbyterian Church o! 
Benton Harbor—St. Joseph, Michigan 
(the Reverend Ellis Marshburn, pastor), 
of a new church. 

Forest Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New (the Reverend 

. F. Jenkins, pastor), of the Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Campbell Memorial Organ. 


Jersey 
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ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-405, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


450 Park Avenue, 














a Year-Around Seller! 


i easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 


24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 


zation. No expe rience nec ‘essary. 


For samples and 


full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 


754 E. 76th St, Chicago 19, IL 
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FREE 
CATALOG 


ru 
+ pulpit sets 


Baptismal fonts 
hymn boards 
lecterns e altars 
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OIVISION OF SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


LONGVIEW STATION © BOX 247K 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 











PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 118 Yeors of 
1837 Service to the Church 1955 
COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


and clergy 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 











NOW...3 SIZES 


EP Unbre akable 


clearlyte | mon 


munion | ‘glasses 
COMMUNION 


; FREE sample of each size 
) Gldbury 


Dept. P, 55 Sudbury St., 


noise-free 
boilproof com- 
$1.25 Doz 


Order from BRASS GOODS CO. 


your dealer 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES » STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING * NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y., ST.LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog * Indicate Needs 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 


Hi 


sho sche 
‘ r3¢ 


1140 Broadway, Dept. E1, N.Y. 1, N.Y. (nr, 27th St.) ° 





fa‘; FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes $396.00 
Ww 


MAAS-ROWE CARI 
Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Col 


starting a ow as 


LLONS 


Boston, Mass. 





Sell LIVING COLORRELIGIOUS 
Christmas Cards 
No Better Way To 


MAKE EXTRA } 


Striking new Religious Cards toto 
Process pay $1 profit per box 50.06 en SObonee, 


Help your nds send Cards that i ess the true Christmas 
gloriously. Save them money and time—make good profits for 
yourself or your group. New Assortments of 21 inspiring cards 
at $1 pay you up to 50c on every box. No experience needed. 


SAMPLES SELL FOR Y 
Just show the samples we furnish you, Free Color Catalog 
and over 200 Christmas and Everyday fast-sellers boost your 
earnings. Newest $i im Cards Assortments; Tree and ae fone 
Ornaments; Children's Cards, Books and Games; Cards low 
as 8c each with sen "s name; Statione ry; over 50 Gifts 
and Gadgets. Also exclusive “I Believe” Album of 45 Deluxe 
Personalized Kv — Cards. All pay big profits. 
Send No Money 

You or your church group can start 
earning at once. Get details of new 
Catalog Shopping Plan a y 

Surplus Bargain Specials with As- 
roval and FREE 
jail coupon now 


iat! 
sP 1 sete vE ‘ 
Deluxe Domed 
NRE Cares 


sortments on a 
Print Samples 


MIDWEST CARD CO.. Dept. 536-8 
1113 Washington Ave. St. Louis 1, Me. 
ACT NOW—MAIL FOR SAMPLES! 


MIDWEST CARD CO.., Dept. 536-8 
1213 Washington Ave.. Se. Louis 1, Moe, 
Please send money-making details and samples 








Highlights from a report to the largest 
meeting of share owners ever assembled 


President Ralph J. Cordiner’s recent 
report to the 329,000 owners of Gen- 
eral Electric emphasized that the com- 
pany’s progress has been made in the 
interests of customers, share owners, 
employees, suppliers and the public. 
Here are highlights of his talk, cover- 
ing the period 1939-1954, given before 
3,284 of the share owners. This is the 
largest number that ever gathered for 
any company’s annual meeting. 
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COST OF ELECTRICITY DOWN - A dollar today will buy $1.03 worth of electricity at 1939 
; 


New and improved products 

like the convenient wall-mount- 

ed refrigerator (shown at left) 

make work easier, life more com- 

fortable—increase the need for 

electricity. Today the average 

home uses nearly three times 

as much electricity as in 1939; uff: Cost of electricity down % 

the average industrial worker, — 

more thantwice asmuch. », wi Me ae aan ES 
1939 1942 1945 1948 1951 & 


Improvements in G-E turbine-generators we 
major factor in reducing the cost of elect 


How share owners shared in General Electric progress 





OWNERS MADE GROWTH POSSIBLE - $534 million of total earnings was reinvested in the 
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Share owner equity went up as a result 

of an aggressive policy of expansion. 

34 cents out of every dollar of earnings 

was reinvested in the business; share 

owners’ equity increased from $324 mil- 

lion in 1939 to $1,023 million in 1954. Reinvested 
ne earnings 

President Ralph J. Cordiner, at the 

annual meeting, welcomes Mr. and Mrs. 

William Roesch. Mr. Roesch, operator 

of a meat market in Buffalo, is General 

Electric’s 300,000th share owner. 


Total earnings 





For Mr. Cordiner’s report, highlighted on these pages, pilus a record of the 
annual meeting, write General Electric, Dept. N2-117, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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y employees shared in General Electric progress 
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CREATED + Example: Research and development crested 70,00 jo operant 


« Example: Compensation and ater beefs have grows more than seven tines since 183 
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Average number 


of employees . 
Oo a 
1939 
71,485 
° 0 O 


1954 
220,956 


™ machines and new methods have 
work cleaner and safer for our 
iloyees while keeping our products 
Bpetitive. More than 70% of General 
fric’s post-war investment program 
e billion, one hundred million dol- 

r is for new and better equipment. 


suppliers shared in General Electric progress ! Bplay, 


) Titi, 
RCHASES FROM MORE BUSINESSES - ene ee es reed ™~ Ayu ay ™ 


MENTS for materials, supplies, and services have grown more than 10 times 


A significant contribution of 
General Electric to the prog- 
tess of its suppliers is the peri- 
odical Value Analysis Seminars. 
Fresh, creative thinking is en- 
couraged. Suppliers are invited 
tocontribute suggestions on im- 
provements in our products, or 
ways in which their services or 
products can be better used. 


Payments 
to suppliers 


$138,400,000 $1,401,200,000 
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ww the public shared in General Electric progress 


PROGRESS SPEEDED - General Electric has been actively engaged in atomic development since the 1930's 


| AREAS BENEFITED - Example: General Electric now has 135 plants in 105 cities in 28 states 
~ 

General Electric is engaged in MILLIONS 
more atomic projects—for peace 
and defense—than any other com- 
pany. For example, we have con- 
tracted to: Build the largest 
peacetime atomic electric plant 
yet announced * Operate Hanford 
Atomic Works + Build an atomic 
reactor for submarines * Develop 
aircraft nuclear propulsion. 


Taxes paid 
| state, local and federal } 
1939—$24,800,000 
1954—$269,700,000 


1939 1942 1945 1948 1951 1954 
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CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED installed their 
first organ in 1880, so throughout 1955 
they will celebrate their ‘Diamond Jubilee 
Year" in the building of an even better and 
more improved Casavant organ. 
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Designers and builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. Q., CANADA 














"Morne FOLDING BANQUET TABLES] 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations 


kta Lice 64 CHURCH ST. BaeltZ) Sire 7 


~ Sell New TALL Style 21 for $1.00 
Religious Christmas Card Assortment 


Raise EXTRA MONEY 


izati or Yourself 
For Your my 1p J _ 
c mriotmns as. 





amaz ~ vate 
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Persona! 
Christmas Cards 
Stationery 
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; te ad Fund-Rais 
“NEW ENGLAND ART. PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 78, Mass. 
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REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


FOR THE Ist SIX MONTHS, 1955 


GROSS INCOME $175,529.00 
. UP 36% OVER 1954 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 


to the messages of the advertisers. 


If your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you 
are at all concerned in its use, the Ad- 
vertising Department will appreciate 
information about 


your inquiry for 


the circulation, distribution and read- 


ership of Presbyterian Life. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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In Geneva, Presbyterian field administrator Charles Arbuthnot and his secretary, 
Miss Flentji, examine dolls about to be shipped to women in the United States, 


Of People and Places 


@ Dolls for sale. Small, cloth-and- 
wooden dolls in colorful Yugoslav folk 
costumes, made by the women of Yugo- 
slavia’s seventy-three Reformed Church 
parishes, are being shipped to the 
United States to be sold by women of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Proceeds of the sales are returned to the 
Reformed Church abroad, which uses 
the money to support a Yugoslav Re- 
formed medical missionary in India. The 
Home Base Department of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., distributes the dolls 
in this country. 

traces ecumenicity. An ex- 
hibit, “From the Exodus to Evanston,” 
was an attraction at the recent annual 
meeting of the Council of Churches of 


| Greater Cincinnati. The display, a proj- 


ect of the board of deacons of Im- 
Presbyterian Church of that 


city, was conceived as a means of help- 


ing members of the church understand 
how thev fit into the work of the World 
| Council of Churches. 


Aided by Church 
historians and the World Council, Mr. 
Frederick Sweet, a member of the board 
of deacons, assembled nearly 200 pic- 
tures and documents describing the 
early growth of the Christian Church, 
events during the Reformation, develop- 
ment of the main streams of Protestant 
and finally, the history of the 
ecumenical movement of the past cen- 


| tury. 


The exhibit, mounted on seven wafl- 
board panels to facilitate moving, has 


been shown in a number of churches in 
Cincinnati and northern Kentucky. 


@ Six candidates ordained. The Presby- 
tery of Wabash River, Indiana Synod, 
recently examined six candidates for 
ordination to the Christian ministry, 
all of whom have since been ordained. 
This forty-two-church presbytery, a 
union of the Fort Wayne and Mune 
presbyteries, has fifteen candidates for 
church vocations, in addition to fou 
young men under its care as candidates 
for the Christian ministry. 


@ Pastor awarded Bible Land tour. The 
Reverend Norman J. Stanhope, assistant 
pastor of the Jefferson Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Detroit, Michigan, has 
been chosen by members of the Bible 
Land Tours Association of Englewood, 
Colorado, to receive a three-week 
scholarship tour which will include visits 
to Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, 
Cyprus, and Greece. The association is 
a nonprofit organization formed by the 
Saadeh Travel Service of Beirut and 
New York to further understanding and 
friendship between the countries of the 
Near East and the United States. 


@ Pastors honored. A reception was re 
cently held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
to the ministry of Dr. Samuel M. Gib 
son. His last full-time pastorate was iD 
the First Presbyterian Church of Okla 
homa City, Oklahoma. Now Dr. Gibson 
shares with Dr. Harvey Bennett the 
ministry of the Atlantic City church. 
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The silver anniversary of Dr. Victor 
B. Nelson as pastor of the Aldrich Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, was marked recently 
with a reception by church members. 

During the reception, the congrega- 
tion presented Dr. Nelson with a round- 
trip ticket to the Holy Land, and Mrs. 
Nelson was given a Hammond electric 
organ for her home. Dr. Nelson was 
called to First Church from seminary, 
and has served the church continuously 
with the exception of two years spent as 
a Navy chaplain. 

A surprise birthday party, given in 
honor of Dr. George M. Docherty by 
members of the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D.C., 
also recognized his fifth anniversary as 
pastor of the church. The congregation 
presented Dr. and Mrs. Docherty with 
asilver bow] and tray in memory of the 
occasion. 


Acknowledging church’s gift, Mrs. V. B. 
Nelson plays new electronic organ. Her 
husband, pastor of First Church, Min- 
neapolis, received trip te Holy Land. 


@Hansen’s Disease studied. Members 
of the Westminster Fellowship of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in New- 
ark, New Jersey (the Reverend Robert 
L. Creal, pastor), recently concluded a 
study on “Hansen’s Disease (Leprosy) 
as a Religious and Social Problem.” The 
climax of the program came recently 
when the group presented a two-act 
play, written by some of the members, 
emphasizing the needs of the missions 
to victims of the disease. The play 
traced a case of a local young man who 
was treated at the U.S.Public Health 
Hospital in Carville, Louisiana. Offer- 
ings which resulted from the young peo- 
ple’s efforts went entirely to mission 


fields, 
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If you don’t make a Will... 


If you don’t make a Will, you lose your last chance to give 


your possessions to those you wish to receive them. When 


you fail to make a Will, you have no control over the disposi- 


tion of the belongings and property you leave behind you. 


WHO WILL RECEIVE 

YOUR ESTATE? 

Every member of society who possesses 
anything has the obligation of deciding 
who is to receive his estate, no matter 
how small or how large. If you refuse 
this responsibility, your state has enacted 
laws which decide for you. These laws 
seldom, if ever, provide for distributing 
an estate the way you would if you had 
made the decision yourself. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR DEPENDENTS? 
Every person who has dependents has 
the additional obligation of providing 
for them in his Will to the extent of his 
means and their various needs. Without 
a Will, the courts must distribute your 
money and property to certain of your 


relatives in the proportion fixed by law. 
Whether or not these are the ones you 
want to receive your estate, whether or 
not they need it, the courts will give it 
to them if you have not made a valid 


Will. 


IS THE CHURCH 

IN YOUR WILL? 

Every Christian has still a further obli- 
gation to return to society and his 
Church a portion of the goods he has 
accumulated through his life’s work in 
a Christian society. You have a respon- 
sibility to help your Church serve others 
who follow you, as it has served you. 
You have a duty to keep alive the ideals 
of Christianity under which you have 


lived. 


You can satisfy these obligations only by making a valid 


Christian Will. Only you have the power and the right to 
make such a Will. For valuable information about making 








Write for 


your copy 
today 


Office of the Director 
The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


your Will, use the coupon below. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Please send me a copy of “If You Don’t Make 
a Will . . .” so that I may have more information 


about making a valid Christian Will. 





Com 








ADDRESS 

















SEEN AND HEARD 





Pay-As-You-See TV 


ELEVISION commercials have never 

looked so attractive. A new kind of 
artistry and ingenuity is creeping into 
our video advertising. The large sums 
poured into these presentations are be- 
ginning to pay off with creative features 
among the commercials seen in Omni- 
bus, Producers’ Showcase, Disneyland, 
and others. Of course, it just may be that 
TV commercials are more impressive be- 
cause of certain clouds on the horizon. 
A storm is brewing over pay-as-you-see 
television. As a faithful televiewer, I feel 
threatened. 

Pay-as-you-see TV is nearer to our 
living rooms than most of us have sup- 
posed. A mighty organization is pro- 
moting the idea that vou ought to be 
charged for the programs you watch, 
just as for the movies you attend. Its 
proposals are even now before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Three major plans have -been pre- 
sented for subscription television: (1) 
Phonevision, produced by Zenith Radio 
Corporation, could be charged to vour 
telephone bill; (2) Telemeter would 
make your set into a slot machine with 
coin box affixed; and (3) Skiatron would 
involve the use of a merchandised punch 
card to insert for the desired program. 
Any of them would make it possible to 
unscramble a picture that would other- 
wise be unintelligible on the TV screen. 

In behalf of subscription TV, pro- 
ponents have offered fancy arguments. 
They claim that we would be able to 
tune into programs now unavailable, 
e.g. first-run movies, current Broadway 
plays, and outstanding sports events. 

But arguments against subscription 
TV appear more convincing. It obviously 
increases the expense for your family’s 
televiewing. To the purchase price of 
the set and its occasional repairs, would 
now be added an installation charge for 
the decoding attachment as well as the 
cost for those pay programs you chose to 
watch. 

Many fear that pay-TV would black 
out most of the best programs we now 
enjoy; for actors and producers would 
respond to a higher bidder who could 
increase their income with toll rates. Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of CBS, states 
his objections in picturesque speech: “In 
essence, this is a booby trap, a scheme 
to render the television owner blind, and 
then rent him a seeing-eve dog at so 
much per mile.” 

Since a studio can transmit but one 
program at a time, a plan such as Phone- 
vision would necessarily remove from 
the air at least one channel that could 
otherwise be transmitting free shows. It 
is unlikely that the television merchants 
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would build new stations of their own. 
Therefore, wherever the plan is inaugu- 
rated, they would be removing from the 
air one of the channels now supplying 
programs without cost. 

Perhaps, then, the price that we 
would pay for a program would guaran- 
tee at least that we would be spared the 
commercials. Unfortunately, no such 
boon is promised. Occasionally, the hope 
is expressed that subscription TV will 
make advertising sales unnecessary. Yet 
this is perhaps the vaguest item in the 
whole confused story. Only the naive 
suppose that those who sell shows to 
the viewer would be adverse to increas- 
ing their income by selling also to ad- 
vertising sponsors. This cost would also 
be passed along to the consumers. And 
thus doubly taxed, we would have pay- 
through-the-nose TV. 

In the end, it is uncertain that any 
free channels would survive at all. As 
Dr. Stanton puts it in a ringing phrase 
that sounds oddly familiar, “TV could 
not remain half free and half fee.” 

TV for payment has already been in- 
troduced to some areas. Closed-circuit 
television has brought opera and sports 
into theatres for box-office sale. It has 
also been used effectively at such big 
conventions as the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, for the boys in the 
back room to see what the program has. 
Citizens of some communities (such as 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania) even now 
must pay subscription rates to a cable 
company which erects a community an- 
tenna and then wires the programs into 
homes of subscribers. 

But the plan for a wholesale drive to 
charge for the most popular television 
features is something altogether new. 
The FCC is hearing the proponents and 
the opponents these days. Mail is run- 
ning heavily in favor of pay-TV; and 
the Organization for Free Television 
accuses pressure groups of stuffing the 
mail boxes. Well-organized campaigners 
are promoting the scheme to the broad- 
casting industry, motion picture moguls, 
actors’ guilds, and congressmen. 

Those who oppose subscription tele- 
vision are likewise ardent in their pro- 
testations. They insist that toll-TV can 
make your present set obsolete, shut out 
your favorite programs, and prove very 
expensive in the end. The debate has 
been carried into conventions, advertis- 
ing offices, the halls of government, and 
over television itself. It is hard to see 
how the viewer at home has much to 
gain from the proposed change. But it’s 
simple to see how it might make some 
folks mighty rich. 

~J. C. Wynn 





SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


Princeton TV Bible Study 
Course Not the First 


« In the June 11 issue of PREsBYTERIAy 
Lire, “Seen and Heard,” a statement 

(“the faculty of Princeton Theo. 
logical Seminary has completed what js 
believed to be TV’s first study course in 
the Bible”) is made which will be chal. 
lenged by many of vour readers in 
Northern Ohio who listen to the West. 
ern Reserve University Telecourses over 
station WEWS, Cleveland. 

A course in “The English Bible: The 
Old Testament,” Religion 201, was pre. 
sented starting September 21, 1954, and 
ending November 6. Taught by Rolland 
Wolfe Harkness, professor of Biblical lit- 
erature at Reserve, this course was pre- 
sented either for credit or audit. . . . Not 
desiring to minimize the work done at 
Princeton, let’s give credit to Westem 
Reserve whose course antedated the 
seminary’s program by several months. 
We hope there will be more of the 
same kind. —Mrs. H. M. Coox 

Orrville, Ohio 


‘Quiet Man on the Mound’ 


« After having read the article about 
Robin Roberts in your May 28 issue, one 
is impressed with his ability as one of 
the world’s greatest baseball pitchers; 
and one is led to suppose that the intent 
of the article is to uphold him as an 
outstanding type of church member. 
... But one cannot help but think 
what a magnificent thing it would be ifa 
man like Robin Roberts would say, ‘1 
will sign no baseball contract that re 
quires me to play on Sunday.” Whata 
testimony that would be for our Lord, 
and to all the kids who say, “He plays on 
Sunday, then why can’t we go to Sunday 
baseball games?” . . . Christy Mathew- 
son, one of our greatest pitchers, who 
won a world series for the Giants, had 
that in his contract... . 
—GeEorGE W. ARMS 
Pastor Emeritus 
Bedford-Central Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, New York 


« ... Why publicize Alvin Dark and his 


“tithing” . . . as an idol for youth, and 
Robin Roberts as someone to 
emulate? It all strikes me as being an in- 
direct endorsement of commercialized 
sport on Sundays by,the same Chureh 
that urges us to rally around the Lord’ 
Day Alliance to preserve the Holy Day 
Surely there must be better examples 
less debatable to hold before us. 
—FREDERICK WyYNGARDES 
Minister, Westminster Chureh 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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By Oren Arnold 


Last night, I came home tired but 
happy and announced that at long last 
the final payment had been made on our 
car. “Hurray!” the family exclaimed in 
glee. “Now we can buy a new, two-tone 
job!” 

oO O° o 

Bill Norman, Loren Pedrick, and I, 
lay golfers, had long told each other that 
Pastor George Hall played a rather poor 
game; then one day on the fifth tee we 
criticized his last Sunday’s sermon. And 
you know what? He didn’t turn the other 
cheek at all: he turned ag’in us and took 
every remaining hole. 








Greatest thing about America is not 
her government, her commerce and in- 
dustry, her scenery, cities, buildings, 
roads, schools, or even her cathedrals. 
It's the heaven-born fact that everybody 
is as good as everybody else. 


° ° 


savs neighbor Syd Smith, 
“is much like a pair of scissors—joined so 
they can not easily be separated, often 
moving in opposite directions, vet hurt- 


“Marriage,” 


ing anvone who dares come between 


them.” 
° ° ° 


In La Porte, Colorado, when his 
church burned down one night recently, 
young minister Don Creamer was mo- 
mentarily depressed. “Cheer up, Don,” 
advised a wise parishioner. “The old 
church is gone, but the congregation is 
still here.” 

They started a new church before 
next noon. 
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Each time he approaches his pulpit, | 


one fine minister I know whispers this 
little prayer: “Lord, fill my mouth with 
worthwhile wisdom, and 
when I've said enough.” 


o cor ° 


“There’s no harm in thinking yourself 


as young as you used to be,” Dr. Brewer 
in our church advised me, after examina- 
tion. “Just don’t run around trying to 
prove it.” 


° ° ° 


Surely there’s a sermon topic in this 
report I overheard a neighbor boy mak- 
ing to his small friend, about becoming 
a member of the church. “Yep,” said he, 
with pride, “I joined on confusion of 
faith.” 


oO Oo oO 


Every Sunday, I realize that a family 
and a choir are much alike. The male 
section has more bulk and volume, but 
the females have more beauty and 
sweetness. 


3° ° oO 


I wish I had followed the good advice 
I have been giving other people all these 
years. I'd now be somebody important. 


° ° ° 


Our new assistant minister, the Rev- 
erend Don Hall, was preaching ardently 
when a young mother got up to take her 
crying baby out. He called to her to 
stay, saying the baby wasn’t disturbing 
him. “But you're disturbing the baby,” 
said she, and passed through the door. 


° cm i 


The bridegroom at the altar was very 
nervous, hence at the end of the mar- 
riage service he whispered, loud enough | qe 
for all to hear. “Is it kisstomary to cuss 
the bride?” To which the preacher re- 
plied, “Not vet.” 


° ° °° 


“People who remain silent,” my 
mother used to tell us, “too often are 
just speaking their minds.” 


° °° ° 


Some of our hymns have exquisite 
poetry in them. Can you recall which 
favored one this second stanza comes 
from? 

I ask no dream, no prophet ecstasy, 

No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 

No angel visitant, no opening sky; 

But take the dimness of my soul away. 


° fo oO 


“Ninety per cent of all mental illness 
that comes before me,” said Dr. William 
B. McGrath, addressing our church 
group, “could have been prevented by 
simple kindness.” 


TRAVEL 
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HAWAII 


Sept. 7? 


Can You Go to Hawaii 


Excellent roundtrip 
cruise on S. S. Lurline, 
with exceptional pro- 
gram in the Islands. 
Presbyterians invited. 
If interested, please 
write for free “Hawaii” 
folder to M. M. Good- 
sill, 877 Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 





VACATIONING IN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Worship With Us — 
OLIVET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Tennessee & Pacific Aves. Rev. Wm. F. Parker, Th.M. 
Services at 9 and 11 A.M. Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 
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Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 
you'll love it! 


Write to 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. SAMPLE ( 
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Wotertown, New York 
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\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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60° FOR ALITTLE 
SPARE TIME 


With NEW Christmas Card Line! 


Make 75c profit on each $1 3 etal 
CARD * “Imperial Gold” C 
Assortment — $60.00 nal 3 
es easily. 250 fastest selling card 
peng items— 
EXC CLUSIVES fecloding —_ 
alized Christmas Cards. Fam: 
Dochla line color catalog. ExtraCash 
onus; ok 
Sonne! 


GIFT WRAPS 
BY-THE-YARD 








Issues 
For Christians 


(Continued from page 15) 


We urge church members to partici- 
pate in study groups concerned with 
fair and adequate taxation, to support 
the burden of increasing costs of build- 
ings and facilities, and to improve teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

We reaffirm former pronouncements 
that federal aid be approved to 
strengthen public education, such aid to 
be given to the states according to their 
need and to be administered by the 
states without discrimination on account 
of race, and without subsidizing private 
and parochial schools. 

We deplore the charge that our pub- 
lic schools are godless institutions. A 
great deal is being done by teachers, 
school administrators, and educational 
associations to emphasize spiritual and 
moral values. 

Young people should be encouraged 
to consider public-school teaching as a 
Christian vocation and to accept the 
challenge of this kind of service. 

We note with interest the plans for 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, to be held in Washington, No- 
vember 28 to December 1, 1955. It is 
important that church members study 
the findings. 


Juvenile delinquency—The wide con- 
cern about juvenile delinquency high- 
lights the need for interpretation and 
action by the churches. 

Great care should be taken in an- 
alyzing available data. Disorderly be- 
havior on the part of children and youth 
is always a concern of the churches, but 
the statistics on juvenile delinquency 


are sometimes interpreted in such a way 
as to dramatize the problem unfairly. 

The churches should defend and en- 
courage the juvenile courts which seek 
to provide psychiatric counseling, guid- 
ance, and other useful measures in the 
place of the less scientific approaches of 
many of the criminal courts in dealing 
with vouthful offenders. 

Some communities and a few 
churches have developed effective serv- 
ices for the help of delinquent youth. 
The Church should call attention to such 
successes and help in every way to in- 
crease their numbers. Above all, it 
should pay a high regard to the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency through an 
effective youth program. 


The local church 
We can obtain the results envisioned 
in this document by the witness of 
churches and church members in the 





Some Summer Broadcasts 


Frontiers of Faith—July 17: Panel— 
“Christian Responsibility of Newspa- 
pers.” 


July 24: Panel—“The City and the 
Country and Where the Church 
Stands.” Dr. Blake, moderator. NBC 
television network, Sunday, 3:00 P.x1. 
(EDT). 


Look Up and Live—program for non- 
church youth will feature a new guest 
each Sunday through July and August. 
CBS television network, Sunday, 10:30 
A.M. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—J. Carter Swaim narrates 
drama “Pilgrimage into All the World ” 
featuring Leif Erickson as Paul. ABC 
radio network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 
P.M. (EDT). 

Let There Be Light—dramatizations of 
the work of the Church heard on about 
280 radio stations across America. 
Ask local stations about date and time 





—then publicize. 








legislative hall, on the street corner, at 
the polling place, on the job, and in the 
home. 

We call upon every local church, 
through its minister and leaders, to give 
appropriate attention to social education 
and action. It is the minister’s respon- 
sibility to see (1) that the session and 
other church leaders form a vanguard in 
Christian social education and action, 
and (2) that resources and leadership 
are provided to stimulate a continuing 
churchwide emphasis. 

It is important always to underscore 
the Biblical and theological bases of so- 
cial education and action, as well as our 
Presbyterian tradition of social concern. 
It is important also to see that this func- 
tion of the church is properly related to 
other functions, such as preaching, evan- 
gelism, and Christian education. 


The witness of the church and the 
duty of Christians in relation to social 
issues should be given adequate em- 
phasis in 


(1) the pastor’s sermons, by stimv- 
lating an understanding of the reasons 
for Christian social concern related to 
an appreciation of the meaning of total 
Christian commitment; 


(2) the selection and training of 
church officers; 


(3) the education of leaders, includ- 
ing church-school teachers; 


(4) communicants’ classes, including 
the instruction of adult new members; 


(5) the entire program of Christian 
nurture; 


(6) the program activities of the 
church, including men’s work, women’s 
groups, young adult groups, young peo- 
ple’s fellowships; 


(7) the church’s influence in the 
community through personal contacts 
with public officials, appointment of 
“observers” to selected community 
groups, surveys of community needs, 
and other useful strategies. 


We urge every local church to form 
an appropriate committee to encourage 
and coordinate social education and ac- 
tion in all phases of the church’s work. 
This committee should be related to the 
church’s Christian education committee, 
and be responsible to the session. 

Social education ahd action in the 
churches must help people to under- 
stand the makings of peace and justice. 
We must examine ourselves and our 
motives. Let us face the fact that if we 
can’t learn to love, we don’t deserve to 
live, and probably won't. 


PeesryTERIAN LIFE 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


FUN AT THE RINK 


Richard’s blue eyes clouded when he 
read the postcard that had just come 
in the mail. He had waited so long to get 
that new model airplane he had ordered, 
and now came the news. The plane was 
out of stock. There would be a still 
longer wait. He tore the card into bits, 
and dropped the pieces one by one in 
the wastepaper basket. 

The phone rang, shattering the si- 
lence. Richard was glad to hear Charlie's 
voice on the other end. 

“Hey, Rich—get your ice skates.” 

“Ice skates? In summer?” 

“I'm serious. And what’s more, it’s for 
free.” Charlie was bubbling over. “You 
know the new ice-skating ring they're 
building down on Oak Street? Well, it’s 
finished. It’s artificial ice.” 

“I heard about it,” said Richard. “But 
it costs a lot to get in.” 

“No,” Charlie answered. “It’s free for 
children—just for the afternoon because 
it’s opening day.” 

Now Richard was feeling a tingling 
of excitement at the thought of skating. 
“It’s almost three now,” he said. “I'll 
meet you at the corner.” 

All the way down on the bus, Richard 
ran his hand across the blades of his 
skates. They weren’t too sharp, but 
they’d do. The bus stopped, and the boys 
got off. The first sight that hit their eves 
was a long, double line at the entrance 
to the rink. 

Charlie gasped. “Wow. The whole 
town’s here. You can’t even see the end 
of the line. We'll never get in.” 

Richard’s heart sank. “Think we bet- 
ter go home?” 

Charlie thought for a moment. “No, 
let’s stay. We might make it.” His eves 
brightened. “There’s Willie Durkin. 
Maybe he'll let us in.” 

Richard looked doubtful. “He’s pretty 
far down himself.” 

“At least he’s not around the block,” 
said Charlie. 

They trotted up to Willie. “Come on,” 
he said. “Cut in.” 

They slipped in front of Willie. This 
brought an objection from the children 
behind. 

“Sav, why don’t vou guys wait vour 
turn?” said a small boy directly behind 
them. 

Willie pulled up to his full height. 
“I was minding this spot for them.” 

The smaller boy looked up at Willie 
and said nothing. He just bit his lip and 
looked down at his skates. 

Richard looked at the little fellow 
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and the girl he was with. He nudged 
Charlie. “Maybe we shouldn't.” 

Charlie frowned. “We'll never get in 
if we don’t. Anyway, lots of kids do it.” 

The time seemed to drag. Would they 
ever get in? A policeman walked up and 
down, looking at the line. 

“Will we all get in?” Willie asked him. 

“T doubt it, son.” 

In a few minutes, a man came out 
and spoke to the policeman. The gates 
were opened, and the children started 
to file in. Then, when Richard was near- 
ly at the entrance, the officer stopped the 
line. Richard counted silently. He was 
the seventh in line. 

“Wait,” said the policeman. “The 
manager is trying to find out how many 


more he can let in. I'm sorry, but some 
of you youngsters might just as well 
go home.” 

When the officer left, two boys tried 
to slide in front of Richard. 

“Don't let those guys in,” 
Charlie. 

Richard stiffened. He didn’t want 
those fellows in front of him, but he 
had done the same thing. Just then the 
policeman called out, “Only ten more.” 

At that, Charlie glared at the intrud- 
ers. The two boys shrugged and walked 
away. Now they'd get in—Richard, 
Charlie, and Willie. 

Then Richard turned around as he 
heard the little fellow say, “We won't get 
in, Susie.” The girl nodded. “And we 
waited so long.” Slowly, they walked 
away. 

Richard’s face burned. Even Charlie 
looked as though he were trying not to 
hear the smaller children’s conversation. 
He changed the subject. “Get vour 
model plane?” he asked Richard. 

“No.” Richard’s thoughts went back 
to the morning. He remembered his dis- 
appointment and the long wait. 

He pulled Charlie’s arm. “Come. on. 
We're leaving.” He ran to the two chil- 
dren. “Get back in line,” he ordered. 

They both looked startled. 

“Hurry,” Richard cried. “The line’s 
moving in.” 

The little boy and girl ran back just 
in time to get in before the gate closed. 
Richard and Charlie watched. Charlie, 
with his hands on his hips, was shaking 
his head from side to side. “You're a 
corker,” he said. 

Richard looked squarely at him. “It 
was their place.” 

Charlie grinned. “Yeah, I know. In 
fact. I'm kind of relieved. What'll we 
do now? Work on your plane?” 

Richard said, “I told vou that it didn’t 
come. They don’t have it.” 

By now the others had gone home and 
the place was deserted. 

“Let’s watch the skating,” suggested 
Charlie. 

The officer let the boys through the 
gate. They sat behind the railing and 
watched the skaters swirling around the 
ice. 

“It would have been fun,” sighed 
Charlie. 

Just then Richard noticed Susie and 
the little boy. Both were laughing as 
they tried to imitate some teen-agers 
who were doing figure eights. 

Richard smiled. “It is fun.” 
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